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FRANCISCAN STUDIES: A SURVEY 
AND INTRODUCTION 


Franciscus, vir catholicus 
Et totus apostolicus, 
Ecclesiae teneri 
Fidem Romanae docuit, 
Presbyterosque monuit 
Prae cunctis revereri. 


F TO most of us these simple and placidly flowing rhymes of 
Caesar of Spires stubbornly keep heart and mind riveted on the 
lovable, seraphic personality of the Poverello, it is due no doubt 
to the hallowed atmosphere of the sanctuary where we have been 
accustomed to recite them year after year at the First Vespers of 
his Feast and where the rubric “attente et devote” bars all philo- 
sophical speculation. But Caesar’s stanza exercises a magnetic and 
enduring grip. Hence it is that those who may indeliberately lapse 
into philosophical distractions even at the hour of prayer, or who 
may have been privileged to search with full deliberation through 
the annals of Franciscan history, have undoubtedly discovered in 
these classic lines, besides the true picture of the founder, also the 
very essence of the life he lived, the order he founded, and the 
3 oes ae 
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4 FRANCISCAN STUDIES 


movement which he initiated, and which, broadly speaking, goes by 
the name of Franciscanism. And presently we face the question, 
What part do study and education, learning and research have in 
Franciscanism ? 

The question is old and possibly trite. None the less there 
still are found such as claim that Francis was averse to study 
and intellectual activity of any kind. The “idiota,” as he styled 
himself, sought and preached only one thing — the love of God 
and its practice. The truth is that while Francis loathed knowl- 
edge for its own sake, he evinced a deep admiration for all knowl- 
edge that leads to God.' In substance his attitude fully reflected the 
Pauline axiom: “Scientia inflat, charitas vero aedificat” (I Cor. 
8, 1). One sentence in his Testament throws a mystic gleam upon 
this line and reveals the deepest depth of his seraphic soul. It is 
when he pleads with his brethren to honor and revere all theologians 
and teachers of the Word of God, because “they minister to us 
spirit and life.” 

True, the Rule of St. Francis does not list the pursuit of study 
and education among its specific aims and objectives. Yet to as- 
sert that this is not an integral, not to say essential, assignment in 
the Franciscan program and mission would be tantamount to forc- 
ing the identical inference from the Savior’s solemn commission: 
“Docete omnes gentes.” By that command the “Ecclesia docens” 
was established and by the same act all human resources, foremost 
among them learning and scholarship, were summoned into serv- 
ice. But Francis had no other desire than to do what the Savior 
had commanded. Fervently he clasped the whole Book of the 
Gospel to his breast. He cherished no other thought but to live 
it, to teach and defend it, and to exhaust its fullest meaning, and 
through his order to restore it in all its pristine clarity and ful- 
ness, and to bring “into captivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ” (II Cor. 10,5). With this in mind the simple 
man of Assisi committed his order irrevocably to the service of the 
“fides Romanae Ecclesiae” and to the obligation of safeguarding 
its evangelical purity and exploring its inexhaustible spiritual riches. 
And whether it was by pious impulse or design we believe that it 

1. Cf. “St. Francis of Assisi as an Educator” by Robert Hammer, O. F. M., in Re- 


port of the Franciscan Educational Conference, XI (1929), 9 et seq., and “Franciscan 
Edycational Ideals’ by, Dunstan Dobbins, O.F.M.Cap., ibid., 41 et seq. 
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was precisely in this act that Caesar of Spires focused his Seraphic 
Father, as he picked from the medieval vocabulary the two words 
which, like blocks of enduring granite, have immortalized his name 
and work: “Franciscus, vir catholicus et totus apostolicus.” 

To the vivid and fervent imagination of St. Francis the terms 
“catholic” and “apostolic” had very concrete meanings. For him 
the former embraced the holy Roman Catholic Church, founded by 
the Crucified, teaching His holy Gospel by unquestioned divine 
authority; the latter, the Apostolic See occupied by the Roman 
Pontiff, the unimpeached, infallible successor of St. Peter. The 
medieval usage of these terms reveals that such movements as the 
Franciscan Apostolate, Catholic Action, and the like, were not part 
of the original, explicit content.2 The remarkable phenomenon is 
that the great bridge which early Christianity had built between 
Jerusalem and Rome, between eastern and western thought, phi- 
losophy, and culture, over a chasm which had exhausted all the in- 
telligence and acumen of the Fathers, Councils, and Doctors of 
both continents for a thousand years and more, and which at this 
moment brought together in deadly clash the weapons of Arabian 
and Christian philosophies, should have been visualized and ac- 
cepted “in the twinkle of an eye” by St. Francis as an accomplished 
fact, without a moment of hesitation or the shadow of a doubt. In 
this simplicity he showed his real greatness—a greatness which 
made the “‘catholic and wholly apostolic man.” 

The likeness of the Rule to the Gospel and the determination 
to restore the primitive purity, freshness, and vitality of the Church 
through the order could not but leave a deep impress on Franciscan 
studies and Franciscan scholarship. History bears this out. Even the 
Seraphic Doctor confesses in a moment of pious reverie that his ar- 
dent love for the Order of St. Francis was rooted in its likeness to the 
Gospel. For as the latter was spread by simple fishermen from Gali- 
lee and later perpetuated by celebrated and learned Doctors, in the 
same manner did Divine Providence advance the Order of St. Fran- 
cis.2 This consciousness is undoubtedly reflected to some degree in 
the fact that the volumes of the early Masters, beginning with Alex- 
ander of Hales and St. Bonaventure, reveal a profound reverence for 


2. Cf. Du Cange, Gloss. s.vv. 
3. Epistola de tribus quaestionibus, Op. Om., VIII, 366, 
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the Holy Bible, the “Sacra Pagina.” To them it simply meant The- 
ology, and a survey of Biblical Introduction was the accepted Pro- 
logue in their voluminous “Summae.” To safeguard the purity of 
the Word of God was the prime motive that made Roger Bacon 
the staunch promoter of the study of Philology, the Natural Sciences, 
and Positive Theology. Had he received a hearing, the sixteenth 
century might have presented a different complexion. At a later 
age it was the love and reverence for Holy Writ that induced Car- 
dinal Ximenez to conceive the plan of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
Calasius to compose his monumental Hebrew Concordance, and De 
La Haye, his “Biblia Maxima.” It was the same motive that led to 
the establishment of the Oriental School on Montorio at Rome, and 
of the first Biblical Institute, the “Athenaeum Philologico-Sacrum” 
at Antwerp. Curiously enough, the enthusiasm for the “verbum 
scriptum” also registered excesses. Or was it a personal grievance 
when Roger Bacon accused the Parisian Doctors for bringing into 
the school that “onus unius equi” of the ponderous “Summa” to 
the detriment of Sacred Scripture which, in his opinion, contained 
all knowledge “a summo coelorum usque ad terminos eorum”? 

In a vein of childlike faith the Subtle Doctor proposes his cher- 
ished belief in the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
with the significant remark, “Si auctoritati ecclesiae vel auctoritati 
scripturae non repugnet.’* The purity of the “fides Romanae Ec- 
clesiae” was undoubtedly in some measure the reason why Plato, 
with the seal of St. Augustine upon him, retained the favor of the 
Franciscan school for many decades. And although none of the 
scholastic systems granted to Philosophy free and unlimited sway, in 
the Franciscan school it definitely remained consigned to the position 
of a humble “ancilla.” In spite of this, and more probably because 
of this, philosophical speculation reached its zenith in the scholastic 
period. But the usually placid temperament of the Seraphic Doctor 
registers a severe frown when he sees the professor confine himself 
to pagan philosophy. “Fatuus esset qui vellet semper immorari circa 
tractatus et numquam ascendere ad textum.” And again, “Aquae nos- 
trae non debent descendere ad mare mortuum, sed in suam primam 
originem.’”* 


4. Oxon. I, Ill, d. 3, qu. 1. 
5. In Hexaem. c. XIX, Op. Om., V, 422. 
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Meanwhile Franciscan Theology and Franciscan teaching gen- “ 
erally have the mark of practicalness throughout. Alongside of the 
strong will to transmit in its purity and fulness the “Vox Dei,” as 
set forth by the teachings of the Fathers and of the infallible Church, 
there is manifest an enduring aliveness to the “vox populi” and to 
the realities of human life. This keen sensitiveness of the pulse of 
God’s people accounts in large measure for the colorful history, the 
numerous changes, reforms, and ramifications of the Franciscan 
order. Rather than regard them as symptoms of instability, we see 
in them certain manifestations of life; and where there is life there 
is growth. “It is the spirit that quickeneth” and the spirit has not 
defaulted. This spirit accounts for the undying urge to adapt the 
Gospel to new conditions and new worlds. It may all be summed 
up in a seraphic “Evangelizare pauperibus” (Luke 4, 18). Refer- 
ring to a different topic, Francis coined the significant phrase “se- 
cundum loca et tempora et frigidas regiones.’””® 

“Non sibi soli vivere sed aliis proficere vult Dei zelo ductus,” 
runs another rhyme of Frater Caesar. In this the glorious History 
of the Missions of the Franciscan order has its source. It is also the 
perennial spring of the vividness, picturesqueness, and practicalness 
that have marked Franciscan Preaching from the start.’ One often 
wonders, when perusing the sermons of Berthold, Bernardine, and 
Capistran, how men of such high sanctity and cloistered retirement 
could know so much about the wicked world. And that they realized 
the dangers and evils in the Social Order as well is apparent from 
the “Montes Pietatis” and similar institutions promoted by the order. 

It is an old rule in the order that the preacher must be a man of 
prayer, and likewise of study. A glance at the impressive collection 
of books carried around by St. John Capistran, on his long and 
weaty journeys, and now preserved at the Convent of Capistrano, 
tells the story. No wonder that Francis of Fabriano called the con- 
vent library the “optima officina conventus.” The Moral Concord- 
ance of St. Anthony, the Postils of Lyranus, the numerous “Sum- 
mulae Confessariorum” had primarily a practical aim. And strange 
as it may seem, the first school encyclopedia entitled “De Proprieta- 

¥ Regula S. P. N. Francisci, c. IV. 


Cf. “Franciscan Preaching in the Past” by Victorine Hoffman, O.F.M., in Re- 
port a the F.E.C., IX (1927), 138 et seq. 
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tibus Rerum” by Bartholomaeus Anglicus, was composed to aid 
future preachers of the order in the proper interpretation of the 
Word of God. 

The Franciscan School and Franciscan writings, whatever the 
specific topic may be, seem ultimately to blend in one continuous 
“Sursum corda.” The Doctor Irrefragabilis analyzes Theology into 
three parts: “A Deo, De Deo, Ad Deum.’”* In his charming booklet, 
“De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam” the Seraphic Doctor regi- 
ments all the secular sciences under the leadership of Theology. It 
is the eternal answer to all un-Christian humanism, rationalism, ma- 
terialism as well as to our groping and probing modern educators in 
their futile search for the center of unity in education. Bonaventure’s 
inimitable “Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum” may not embody the 
latest findings in the realm of science, but neither does it fetter hu- 
man reason and bar its free, untrammeled flight, — and that flight 
is upward. The entire Franciscan philosophy of life and outlook 
upon the world seems moulded after St. Bonaventure’s favorite term, 
“Reductio.”” It simply means that all things have come from God; 
all things exist for God; all things must return to God. 

Hence it is that piety looms large as the outstanding characteris- 
tic of Franciscan theology and Franciscan life and teaching. Some- 
how the favorite Franciscan tenet of the “‘primatus voluntatis” sup- 
plies the philosophical basis. Franciscan Mysticism takes due ac- 
count not merely of the purely intellectual but also of the emotional 
powers of human nature. St. Bonaventure, the Prince of Mystics, 
clearly shows the way. His strength lies in his unwavering adherence 
to the teaching of the Church, and her way is always the Golden 
Mean. “Aliquid est, quod fides determinat, aliquid, quod ratio in- 
vestigat.”? Incidentally he makes this remark when he discusses the 
difficult problem of the interrelation of grace and free will, and pru- 
dently chooses the safer opinion. It is safer, “quia consonat com- 
munitati magistrorum et verbis expositorum et pietati Sanctorum,” 
and he adds, “‘magis recedit ab errore Pelagii.”"° The saints who 
are canonized by the Church, he urges, also must render testimony 
in this question. Nor does he allow pious feelings to decree what na- 

8. Summa Theol., I, Tract. Intr., C. II, p. 


Se 
9. Sent. II, d. xxvi, art. Un., qu. 2, Op. Ba. II, 635. 
10. Ibid. 
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ture should be; rather, he determines from both reason and pious 
feeling what human nature really is.‘ Pure intellectual reasoning 
alone cannot solve the “mysterium gratiae,” no more than it alone 
can lead the way to glory. “Viros tamen sanctitate praeclaros ali- 
quando non latet divinae bonitatis influentia, quam intra semetipsos 
potius experiendo quam rationando cognoscunt.’”” 

Be this as it may, in the wake of the leadership of the Seraphic 
Doctor the Franciscan School has contributed charm and color, 
warmth and throbbing life to the temple of theology which was 
never intended by Mother Church as a cold and colorless structure 
of purely intellectual design. St. Bonaventure’s theory on knowl- 
edge and on all science resolves itself to this: “quomodo in omni 
re, quae sentitur sive quae cognoscitur, interius lateat ipse Deus.’’% 
Human reason as well as the human heart are established here in 
their full rights. And this is the “fructus omnium scientiarum, ut in 
omnibus aedificetur fides, honorificetur Deus, componantur mores, 
hauriantur consolationes, quae sunt in unione sponsi et sponsae, quae 
quidem fit per caritatem.”'* Here is the motive force that inspired 
such works as the “Golden Method of Mental Prayer’ by St. Peter 
of Alcantara and the vast devotional and ascetical, moral and liturgi- 
cal literature which the order has produced during these centuries, 
much of which, we are sorry to confess, still lies buried in our libra- 
ries and archives awaiting the day when they may see the light and 
transmit their seraphic treasures to a cold and hungry world. 7 

The student of the history of Theology and Catholic Literature 
is well aware that an impressive chapter on the Development of Doc- 
trine may be gathered from Franciscan sources. With a sweeping 
gesture the Seraphic Doctor left the beaten track of the “Summae” 
when he placed the chapter “De Incarnatione Verbi” in the very 
center of his ““Breviloquium” which, by the way, has been called the 
Jewel among all theological writings. To him Christ was the “Sum- 
mus Hierarchus,” the “lapis angularis,” and this new setting places 
in their true perspective the favorite opinions in the Franciscan 
School, such as “De gratia Christi,” “De motivo finali Incarnationis,” 

11. E, Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, p. 52, is not in agreement 
with the view expressed. 

12. Sent. II, d. xxvi, art. Un., qu. 2, Op. Om., Il, 635. 


13. De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, 26, Op. Om., V, 325. 
14. Ibid. 
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as well as the gallant Franciscan championship of the devotions to 
the Holy Name and the Kingship of Christ. In fact it was from the 
premise that Christ is the “perfectissimus mediator” that Duns Scotus 
proceeded onward to his triumphant conclusion that the Blessed 
Mother was pre-redeemed and therefore immaculately conceived." 
¢ This brief survey will leave with us the conviction that the Fran- 
ciscan order, and particularly Franciscan scholarship, has the undying 
duty of constantly promoting and strengthening the spirit, freshness, 
and vitality of the primitive Church./This conviction should defi- 
nitely set the aim and scope of the present Quarterly. It should seek 
a happy blending of “Nova et Vetera.” The old had its source on 
“the holy mountains” and the centuries have testified to its perennial 
worth. Its youth must be restored through the language of the pres- 
ent day. That is what our late Pontiff so aptly styled “healthily mod- 
ern.” But first of all this duty falls upon our own ranks; the duty of 
translating the Franciscan message to the present world, and of keep- 
ing alive those traits which gave it both charm and forcefulness in 
days gone by — Catholicity, practicalness, piety. 

Hence it is our purpose to present a true picture of the past in a 
strictly scientific way. Lights and shadows alike will be dealt with in 
accordance with sound critical norms. Meanwhile the pressing prob- 
lems of the day in the fields of Religion and Philosophy, of Culture 
and Education, of Science and Sociology will receive due attention. 
Furthermore, by faithfully gathering and recording the glorious his- 
tory of the Franciscan pioneers in the Western Hemisphere we hope - 
to steer clear of Peter Manero’s gloomy accusation: “Fratres Minores 
nesciunt publicare quod. faciunt.” 

Let us hope that in harmony with the other Catholic periodicals 
“Franciscan Studies” may contribute its mite to stem by the Gos- 
pel of the supernatural, the tide of naturalism and secularism; that it 
may bring Catholic Theology and philosophy closer to an unsteady, 
groping world, and spread in society the leaven of evangelical peace 
and that love of poverty which St. Francis professed and practiced. 


THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


15. In 3, dist. 3, qu. 1, n. 4. 





BERNARDINE OF FELTRE AND THE 
MONTES PIETATIS 


E oo last place where one would expect to find a Friar Minor is in 

the banking business. His rule pledges him to refrain from all 
contact with coin or money. The poverty of his profession frees him 
from all desire for filthy lucre. Yet the Mons Pietatis, the poor man’s 
bank of the fifteenth century, owes its origin to the Friars Minor. 
Franciscans founded the first Montes. They were the defenders and 
propagators of these beneficent institutions. In fact at one period the 
spread of the Montes Pietatis was almost as closely linked with the 
work of the order as the spread of the Third Order is today. The 
Montes were discussed at the general chapters; recommended by 
pteachers in their sermons; and supervised by the superiors of the 
order. 

The friars founded the Montes Pietatis in the fifteenth century 
in order to meet a pressing economic problem. Through them per- 
sons who were in need of ready money were protected ftom the 
exactions of Lombard, Cahorsine, and Jewish usurers: A Mons, ac- 
cording to the definition of Pope Julius II, was a fund into which a 
considerable sum of money had been gathered and from which poor 
and needy persons were aided by loans in proportion to their. require- 
ments, after the appointed officials had investigated their need and 
had received their pledges as security.1 The founding of these insti- 
tutions was a result of the economic circumstances of the fifteenth 
century and of the manner in which the preaching friars strove to 
remedy these circumstances. 


Usury THE GREAT ECONOMIC EviL 


The great economic evil of the fifteenth century was Lombard and 
Jewish usury. The Jews and Lombards were first in control of the 
banks of exchange. These were most necessary institutions, because 
money in the Middle Ages was in a state of confusion. The money- 


1. H. Holzapfel, “Le Origini dei Monti di Pieta (1462-1515),” La Verna, I 
(1903-1904), 407. This work of Holzapfel, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis (1462- 
1515), Miinchen, 1903, is the classic monograph on the subject of the Montes. The 
writer has used the Italian translation of this work by Dr. Ciutti, which appeared seri- 
ally in La Verna, 1 (1903-1904), 406, 470, 603, 667; II (1904-1905), 25, 86, 164, 
293, 345, 547, 681, 743. This will be cited as Holzapfel, I or II. 
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changers had to exchange Italian money for German money, Regens- 
burg coins for Nuremberg coins, and so on through an immense 
variety of denominations and issues struck by a great number of 
authorities — kings, dukes, bishops, popes, and abbots.? In conduct- 
ing these operations there was plenty of opportunity for personal ad- 
vantage. The money-changers amassed wealth and from the time of 
the Crusades became the chief money-lenders of Europe. That the 
majority of these money-lenders were Jews is explained to a great ex- 
tent by the oppression to which they were subjected. 

In the first ages of Christianity the Jews were not persecuted. 
However under Theodosius II (408-450) the Jews were excluded 
from public office and by degrees their lot became worse. They were 
retained as slaves both by ecclesiastics and by laymen and they were 
forbidden to hold real estate. Kept from the land, they were thus 
forced to devote themselves to business. Mere repugnance to labor 
cannot explain their drift into activities which profit by the toil of 
others. In their own land they were always workers, farmers, garden- 
ers, craftsmen. In all Roman literature one will find no indication 
that the Hebrews were given to business and usury. Even in the 
Middle Ages those Jews who lived under the Mohammedaas prac- 
tised trades, whereas in Christian lands they lived by usury. And 
since the ecclesiastical prohibitions against usury were directed 
mainly (though not solely) against Christians, the usury of the Jews 
was looked upon as a lesser evil. In fact they were often invited to 
practice usury in certain cities and were given special privileges for 
doing so.? These were the Christian Jews, as St. Bernard called 
them.‘ 


The Lombards had a virtual monopoly on all high finance and 
left to the Jews the comparatively petty financial deals among the 
lower and less affluent classes. These were the people who felt the 
need of benevolent lending institutions like the Montes Pietatis; 
and since the usurers who preyed upon this class were chiefly Jews, 
one may expect to hear bitter denunciations of ‘‘Jewish” usury from 


2. Cf. “Numismatics,” The Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1929), XX, 497. 
3. Holzapfel, I, 411. 
4. 2 363, MPL, CLXXXII, 567: “Taceo, quod sicubi desunt [sc., Judaei]} 
pie judaizare dolemus Christianos foeneratores; si tamen Christianos et non magis 
tizatos Judaeos convenit appellari.” 
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the lips of Bernardine of Feltre and the friars who founded the 
Montes. 

Though evil and oppressive, fifteenth-century usury was seem- 
ingly an economic necessity. To the purely political observer the age 
may appear to be a time of retrograde confusion, but in the economic 
sphere it was a period of rapid development. The prevalence of a 
money economy in England, for instance, is indicated by the passing 
of acts against payment in kind. In a period of expanding industry 
and commerce, borrowing and lending by ordinary individuals was 
no longer mainly an emergency measure taken unwillingly on the 
part of the borrower. Traders came to require more ready money 
than they actually possessed at any given moment, and in return for 
the cash they were ready to pay good interest. The conditions of 
fifteenth-century Florence or Paris or even London in this time of 
transition were unlike those of the small town or village which the 
framers of medieval doctrine on economic questions had in mind. 
The serf had become a free man, and as craftsman or merchant he 
was anxious to unite in common enterprises with the rich who sup- 
plied the capital. Unfortunately in most cases the rich refused to en- 
ter into partnership with him, and it was left to the Jews to exploit 
the worker’s desire for emancipation. In securing his necessary capi- 
tal from the usurer, the worker often failed to realize that he was 
forging new chains for himself. 

How anxious the towns were to have a flow of ready money can 
be seen from the privileges which were accorded to Jewish money- 
lenders. Those granted by the town of Todi are typical. In 1420 the 
Commune concluded a pact with some Jews who wished to open a 
bank of exchange and to practise usury more hebraico. They were 
guaranteed full freedom of religion and worship, and were not 
obliged to restore pledges on the sabbath. They were free to demand 
from 48 to 50 per cent on loans, and after a year could dispose at 
will of those pledges which had not been redeemed. If stolen goods 
were offered them as pledges, the lawful owner could recover his 
property only upon payment to the Jews of the money lent plus 33 
per cent. The usurers were to be free from all civil and ecclesiastical 

5. M. James, “The Effect of the Religious Changes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries on Economic Theory and Development,” Eyre (ed.), European Civilization 


(Milford, London, 1937), V, 16-18; Barenton, P. Ludovic de Besse (Librairie Saint- 
Francois, Paris, 1935), II, 270. 
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molestation in connection with their practice of usury. They were 
guaranteed a monopoly of lending in Todi, and were to be tax free 
for fifteen years. On the other hand, the money-lenders could leave 
Todi at pleasure, provided only that they gave four months’ notice 
for the redemption of pledges held. All this received the approval 
of the Commune and was declared condecentia, tolerabilia, consueta 
.. . mecessariaS® 

In thus entering into pacts with usurers, the Christian rulers of 
cities were drawing down spiritual evils and punishments upon 
themselves and their communities. When St. Bernardine of Siena 
held his course of sermons in his native city in 1427 he could exclaim: 


I would be glad to know if there is anyone among you who is not ex- 
communicated ... for, if through your aiding and abetting, you have con- 
curred in having a Jew lend at usury here in Siena, if you have given your 
consent to it by voting, you have incurred this major excommunication.’ 


He was able to say this because of the strict prohibitions of usury 
enacted by the Council of Vienne,* which were directed particularly 


against the town officials who would draw up statutes approving of 
usury. To these prohibitions Bernardine refers also in Sermon XLIII, 
De Impietatibus Usurae,? pointing out that consuls, judges, counsel- 
lors, and rulers of cities who establish or favor the public usurer incur 
excommunication. There is no doubt that all civic officials who drew 
up pacts like that of Todi (described above) violated the canon de 
usuris and incurred its penalties. 

There seemed to be a real conflict between the Church and 
economics. On the one hand, ready cash was needed for the unfold- 
ing commercial life; on the other, there were few indeed who would 
lend money gratis. There seemed to be no way of obtaining a steady 
flow of money except by recourse to the usurer who lent at an ex- 
orbitant profit. What was the Church to do? Throw up her hands 
and admit that economics had got beyond her? The teachers of the 

6. Holzapfel, I, 411. 

7. “Doh, io vorrei sapere se qui fra voi ci é niuno che non sia scommunicato... 
se voi séte concorsi in questo, che il Giudaeo per vostra cagione o per vestro aiuto presta 
a usura qui a Siena, colui che ha consentito col suo lupino, elli é corso in questa scom- 
municazione maggiore.” Predica XXXV, Le Prediche Volgari di S$. Bernardino, ed. 
Bianchi (Siena, 1888), III, 146-147. 

8. C. un., “de usuris,” V, 5 in Clem. 

9. Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Minorum ...Quadragesimale de Evangelio 


yen ed. Petrus Rodulphius, Senogalliensis Episcopus (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1591), 
, 430-431. 
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Church faced the facts. St. Antonine of Florence saw that in the 
changed state of industry and commerce there were times when inter- 
est might be taken on a money loan by reason of the title of /ucrum 
cessans.'° Even St. Bernardine, who in many things was “stricter than 
Archbishop Antonine,’ recognized that the reason of /ucrum cessans 
entitled one to some gain on the principal in a loan. If, he says, one 
is asked to lend 100 ducats with which he had intended to engage in 
trade, he is not a usurer if he asks the borrower to pay him what he 
would have gained in trade, because he has not ient merely his money 
but his “capital.”’* There were reasons, then, extrinsic to a loan, 
which would excuse a man from lending gratis. But these extrinsic 
titles were utterly insufficient to justify the profits which were wrest- 
ed from the poor to glut the voracious maw of usury. 


DENUNCIATION OF USURY BY THE FRIARS 


The friars engaged in preaching bent every effort to rouse men’s 
consciences to the spiritual and temporal havoc wrought by usury. 
The standard-bearer and model of these tireless preachers of the 
fifteenth century was St. Bernardine of Siena. According to Roberto 
da Lecce (d. 1483) all the great preachers of the age, Franciscans 
and others, followed the style and manner of Bernardine.”* In every 
Italian city, great or small, their voices were heard admonishing, ex- 
horting, and denouncing sin. Dozens of their sermons treat of 
usury. St. Bernardine himself treated the subject with the greatest 
fulness and clarity, endeavoring to disillusion his hearers regarding 
the apparent benefits of the traffic and to convince them of the very 
positive evils connected with usury. This sin, he says, 


est eradicatio charitatis, seu extinctio fraternae dilectionis, fons proprii amoris, 
et omnis verae amicitiae corruptela: mater illegalitatis et deceptionum: legalis 
proditio, et domesticum furtum: dolosa pietas, pauperum homicida, impia in 
propinquis, proditiosa in proximos, destructio patriarum et inquietus cancer, 
morbus contagiosus, et innumerabilium animarum perditio.14 


10. B. Antonini Archiepiscopi Florentini Ordinis Praedicatorum Summae Sacrae 
Theologiae, Juris Pontificii et Caesarei (Venetiis, 1571), Il, 1, 7, § 18. 

11. Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vita di San Bernardino in Bianchi, Prediche, I, xxv. 

12. “Quis non tradit sibi solam simplicis iae rationem, sed etiam tradit sibi 
capitale suum....”” Serm. XLII, Quadragesimale, Ul, 416. 

13. J. Hofer, Johannes von Capestrano (Tyrolia-Verlag, Innsbruck, 1936), 103. 

14. Serm. XLIV, Quadragesimale, Ul, 432. 
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Three things lead people to think that a city cannot exist with- 
out the public usurer: (1) his lending is necessary; (2) it is con- 
venient; (3) it is useful. All of these reasons are developed and 
then refuted by Bernardine. As to utility, for instance, three classes 
are said to be aided by usury, the poor — and it makes them poorer; 
the wicked — and it feeds their evil desires; the avaricious — and it 
serves not their need but their own insatiable cupidity. 


Even in the fifteenth century the money-lender was an interna- 
tionalist, for St. Bernardine points out that civic prosperity cannot be 
said to be developed by usury when the pledges that are lost by de- 
fault are sent into distant lands to be sold at a higher price. The 
same too can be said when money becomes scarce, for it passes from 
the hands of the citizens into the insatiable money-bags of the usurer. 

There is no real benefit to be derived from usury, and it is the 
cause of many positive evils. There are the spiritual evils, the hard- 
ening of men’s souls which is always the result of avarice. The 
usurer, moreover, gives to money the worship due to the Most Holy 
Trinity attributing to coin the power of God the Father, the wisdom 
of God the Son, the clemency of the Holy Spirit."° The temporal 
evils are the scourges of murder and war, famine, pestilence, and 
bestial cruelty. Usury is the ruin of states by its concentration of 
wealth and money in the hands of a few, for just as the chilling of 
the extremities of the body by the heat rushing back to the heart is 
a sign of approaching death in an individual, so is it perilous for the 
state when riches are concentrated in the hands of a few. Matters 
are all the worse when wealth is concentrated in the hands of the 
Jews, for then the money (which may be called the heat of the body 
politic) does not return to the heart but by an evil flux finds its way 
into an abscess.’” 

The usurer is worse than the thief; for the thief will take to 
flight when a hue and cry is raised, but you can cry a hundred times 
and the usurer feels safe. He is a public usurer, invested with liberty 
and security. The thief has his definite hours of activity, but usurers 
despoil men by day and by night on any feast be it Easter or Good 
Friday, at any time during Mass or at other hours. He is clever, for 


15. Serm. XLIII, Quadragesimale, Il, 427. 
16. Ibid., 425. 
17. Ibid., 429. 
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he makes you feel that he is doing you a great favor and still he is 
the murderer of the poor man, taking away his garments, shoes, 
house, field, bed, food and drink, and all his livelihood.” 

In thus describing the evils of usury St. Bernardine and the other 
preachers were speaking from practical experience. Few men were 
in closer touch with popular life and popular needs. Slowly they 
came to realize that something positive had to be done for men’s 
bodies as well as for their souls, if their souls were to be saved. St. 
Bernardine recognized the fact that the needy borrower was practi- 
cally forced to have recourse to the usurer, since there were few who 
would lend freely. Granted that this was the case, the cause of 
such a situation had to be investigated; and it was found to be the 
wicked abuse of lending only for the gain of interest, so that charita- 
ble lending had fallen into desuetude.”” 

From this realization it was but a step to planning some institu- 
tion which would remedy the evil. Without definitely attributing the 
idea of the Montes to Bernardine of Siena, Holzapfel justly concludes 
(probably from statements like the one just cited) that 
the great popular orators of the fifteenth century, a St. John Capistran, a 
St. Bernardine of Siena, a St. James of the Marches, and others, knew well 
the needs of the people, thought about the means of coming to their aid, 
and spoke of these things among themselves. ... However, no concrete re- 
sults were attained until two men equipped with wide experience of the 
world, Barnabas of Terni and Fortunatus Coppoli, began to interest them- 
selves in the matter.2 

Even the preachers, for all their influence with the people, prob- 
ably would not have been successful in their fight against usury, if 
the usurers themselves had not exceeded all bounds and brought 
upon themselves the hatred of the oppressed people. Pastor writes: 

In 1420 money-lenders were prohibited from taking more than twenty 
per cent, but still there was no improvement. Ten years later another course 


was tried, and an attempt was made to put a stop to Christian usury by allow- 
ing the Jews to lend at twenty per cent. Jews and Christians now combined 


18. Serm. XLIV, Quadragesimale, Il, 435, 436. 
19. “Prima inquam necessitas [usurae} est, quia rarus invenitur mutuator, quae 
puts mutuare velit: quapropter in necessitatibus egenorum, ut dicunt, necesse est 
abere recursum ad aliquem sub usuris publice mutuantem. Quibus dicendum est, 
quod licet hoc pro vero supponi potest... tamen indaganda est ratio unde hoc provenire 
contingat: quae quidem maxime est dissuetudo mutua gratis dandi et quae inolevit 
abusio sub lucro foenoris mutuandi. Haec igitur necessitas, quae ex vitio originem 
in eis, qui ei causam praestant, non excusat culpam, aggravat noxam, cum 


ex mee ouseree originem sumat” (Serm. XLIII, Quadragesimale, Il, 426, 427). 
20. I, 5 
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to grind the people down.?! Thirty per cent was no uncommon rate of interest. 
Seventy or eighty per cent was sometimes charged in Italy, according to 
Moroni.2? Forty per cent was the usual rate at Piacenza at the time of 
Bernardine of Feltre (1490).?3 So that, though some civic officials might 
still think it worth their while to support public usurers, the common people 
were ready to welcome any institution which would effect their deliverance. 


THE First MONS AT PERUGIA 


It is superfluous to note that, although the names of the individual found- 
ers of the Montes are held in special remembrance, still the foundation of the 
Montes Pietatis must be regarded as a collective work of the Franciscan order, 
and in particular as the result of a living current of ideas which ultimately 


welled up in Umbria Santa at Perugia where the first Mons Pietatis was 
founded in 1462.24 


For a time priority of foundation was given to Orvieto’s Mons 
which was founded in 1463,?> but Holzapfel has demonstrated that 
there is historical warrant for the proud boast inscribed on the Mons 
Pietatis of Perugia in 1571: “Hic Mons Pietatis Primus in Orbe 
Fuit.”*° The alleged foundations at Ancona in 1454 and at Ascoli 
in Piceno in 1458 rest on no reliable documentary evidence as D. G. 
Caselli has shown quite conclusively.”’ 


The events at Perugia in the spring of 1462 are the story of the 
beginnings of the Montes Pietatis. Ermolao Barbaro, Bishop of 
Verona, the Legate of the Pope and Governor of Perugia, in that 
year summoned Fra Michele da Milano to preach to the people of 
Perugia. Michele bent every effort to do away with the privileges 
of the Jews and in this he succeeded. On April 4, 1462, the heads of 
the city met in council and abolished the Jewish privileges, thus free- 


21. History of the Popes, ed. Antrobus, 4th edn. (Herder, St. Louis, 1923), V, 
107. 


22. “Monti di Pieta,” Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica (Venice, 
1847), XLV, 452. 

23. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3 edn. (Quaracchi, 1933), XIV, 481. 

24. Piero Compostella, “Cenni Intorno All ‘Origine dei Monti di Pieta,” Stud? 
Francescani, XXXIV (1937), 307. 

25. Pastor, History of the Popes, 4th edn., 1933, V, 109 [this is corrected in 
Geschichte der Papste, 5 to 7 edn. (Herder, Freiburg, 1924) Ill, 94}; Hefele-Hergen- 
roether, Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1887), VIII, 645, note that Perugia and Orvieto 
dispute for the priority. 

26. I, 604. 


27. “S. Giacomo della Marca e I Monti di Pieta,” La Verna, VIII (1910-1911), 
476. 
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ing themselves from excommunication.* Eight days later, on April 
12, the city fathers decided to found the Mons Pietatis. The follow- 
ing day they agreed that the initial capital would be 3,000 florins and 
on the 20th of the month ten men were chosen to draw up statutes 
for the new institution. This work was completed in such an incredi- 
bly brief space of time that on April 28 the magistrates approved the 
statutes and the Mons began to have legal existence. Only one thing 
delayed the opening of the Mons Pietatis. The magistrates did not 
have 3,000 florins in ready money. By a strange irony they decided 
to borrow 2,000 from the Jews. The legate protested against this 
since it would seem to be an approval of Jewish usury. The city sent 
an embassy to Pope Pius II who annulled the opposition of his legate 
but reduced the amount of the loan to 1,200 florins. And thus, in 
order to give the death-blow to Jewish usury, the magistrates of 
Perugia borrowed 1,200 florins from the Jews at usury on December 
23, 1462; and on January 13, 1463, the Mons opened. 

These are the facts as they would appear to an eye-witness in 
Perugia at the time. Fra Michele da Milano, the Legate Ermolao, and 
the magistrates of the city are the principal agents according to this 
account. Wadding,” however, says that the idea of the Montes 
Pietatis was first elaborated by Barnabas of Terni*® who took counsel 
on the matter with Fortunatus Coppoli, another friar, and effected 
the establishment at Perugia. There is an apparent conflict here be- 
tween the two accounts of the foundation, but the conflict is not ir- 
reconcilable. If one considers the active agents in founding the Mons 
at Perugia, it is improbable that the citizens worked out the idea in- 
dependently. The speed with which the Mons was founded after the 
abolition of the Jewish privileges points to a long preparation of the 
plan. But who initiated the whole proceeding? The legate sum- 
moned Michele from a distance and Michele succeeded in the task 
for which he came, the abolition of the Jewish privileges. Did the 
legate have a Mons Pietatis in mind when he sought to abolish the 
usury of the Jews? If this was his own plan, why did he impede the 
realization of his idea by objecting to the only available method of 

28. Holzapfel, I, 606, quoting from the testimony of an eye-witness, Jacopo 
Vanucci da Cortona, Bish Bishop of Perugia, as contained in a document in the library of 
Feltre, left there by Bernardine of Feltre. 


29. XIV, 94, 95. 
30. “Insigne illud opus... primus omnium iste excogitavit.” XIV, 94. 
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getting the necessary capital? Michele certainly played an important 
part in the foundation, but did he stand alone? The best explanation 
seems to be that the idea was not new in the order, and if Michele 
broached the proposal to the council of citizens it was not his own 
plan, but an idea long-cherished. After the popular preachers had 
long dreamed of something like this, Barnabas of Terni who had 
been a philosopher and Doctor of Medicine before joining the order** 
and Fortunatus Coppoli who had been a Doctor of Laws* thought 
out a practical method of achieving the idea. They urged the legate, 
Ermolao Barbaro, to favor the foundation of a benevolent lending 
institution; and he by means of the famous preacher, Michele da 
Carcano di Milano, removed the principal obstacle namely, the Jew- 
ish privileges, especially their monopoly of lending. This explanation 
harmonizes Wadding’s statement (which certainly rests on reliable 
documentary evidence) that Barnabas and Fortunatus developed the 
idea, with the other records (no less reliable) that Michele da Mi- 
lano had an active part in carrying out the project. In the eyes of the 
people Michele would appear as the creator of the project, though 
within the order it would be well-known who were the real origi- 
nators of the plan. 


Although the Mons at Perugia was first in point of time, that of 
Orvieto was the first to receive papal approval. The Perugian insti- 
tution was confirmed by Paul II in 1467, whereas the Mons at Orvieto 
received the approbation of Pius II as early as 1464. Especially after 
the popes had given their approval to the new institutions the spread 
of the Montes was rapid. Holzapfel* lists thirty-eight cities in which 
they were founded before 1484. Besides the friars already mentioned, 
other friars active in founding the Montes were: St. James of the 
Marches,*> Bl. Marco da Montegallo,®* Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, An- 
tonio da Vercelli, Cherubino da Spoleto, Marco da Bologna;>’ but 
the friar whose name will always be associated with the Montes 


31. abies, XIV, 94. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Cf. Holzapfel, I, 609, 610. 

34. II, 755. 

35. D. G. Caselli, “S. Giacomo della Marca e i Monti di Pieta,” La Verna, VII 
(1910-1911), 461, 529, 592, 655. 

36. Ibid., 655-663. 

37. Waddi XIV, 95; cf. Holzapfel, II, 756, where the names of sixty-six 
friars who founded Montes are listed. 
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Pietatis is Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, “The St. Paul of the Montes - 
Pietatis.” 


BL. BERNARDINE OF FELTRE 


Although Bernardine of Feltre began his preaching career in 
1469, no Montes Pietatis are associated with his name until he 
preached the Lent at Mantua in 1484, but from then until the year of 
his death, 1494, he was tireless in founding and reforming the 
Montes. During the last ten years of his life he founded or reéstab- 
lished these benevolent institutions in more than thirty cities of Italy. 
He placed the Montes Pietatis on a sound basis, and it was due 
largely to his efforts that the institution became a permanent one. 

Bernardine’s preaching career was typical of the school of preach- 
ers who modeled their style after the manner of Bernardine of Siena. 
In many respects he was regarded as St. Bernardine’s successor. In- 
deed it is alleged that Bernardine of Siena prophesied his coming in 
the course of a sermon at Perugia declaring: “After me there will 
come another Bernardine clothed with this same habit. He will do 
great things.”** 

Born at Feltre, a village in the March of Treviso in the province 
of Venice in 1439 Martin Tomitani (which was the name he re- 
ceived in Baptism) was five years old when Bernardine of Siena died 
at Aquila (1444). He made rapid progress in his studies, and when 
twelve he could speak Latin and compose verse with marvelous fa- 
cility. After brilliant studies in philosophy and law at the University 
of Padua, he received the Franciscan habit from the hands of St. 
James of the Marches, May 14, 1456. Having completed his studies 
of the Scriptures and ecclesiastical sciences he began his apostolate, 
evangelizing Italy and performing prodigious work, never allowing 
fatigue and almost constant ill health to hinder or check the ardor 
of his zeal. 


Lombardy, Venice, Tuscany, the States of the Church, Sardinia, 
the province of Genoa, the Kingdom of Naples, were the scenes of 
his activity. The churches were too small for his audiences, and he 
often had to preach in the public squares. It was a war without truce 
or compromise against the disorders and vices of the time. Familiar 


38. De Sassevalle, Histoire Generale de l’Ordre de Saint Francois (Revue d’His- 
toire Franciscaine, Le Puyen-Velay, 1937), II, 64. 
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from his youth with the masterpieces of literature, he became a mas- 
ter of sacred eloquence; and his discourses, elegant in form, embodied 
a wealth of doctrine. He had the power of electrifying the masses 
and carrying them along with him. While he was preaching at Feltre 
there were not sufficient lodgings for the strangers who poured 
in from Bassano and Treviso, from Friuli and Carniola. Once four 
thousand people passed the night in the public square in order to 
assist at the sermon on the morrow. When he preached in Padua 
during the Lent of 1491, rich citizens of Vienna and places even far- 
ther distant rented houses in the city in order to attend the sermons. 
Three thousand people followed him from Crema to Lodi, travel- 
ing all night that they might hear the sermon of the following day. 
Wherever he preached there was the same concourse of people, fill- 
ing the piazzas, crowding into the adjacent streets, climbing to the 
nearby roofs. Cities vied with one another for the privilege of hav- 
ing him as preacher. They appealed to his higher superiors and even 
to the Roman Pontiff. More than once, through error, the Pope 
assigned him to two different cities on the same date and the poor 
friar did not know which way to turn. 

Bernardine preached with apostolic freedom, denouncing vice 
wherever he found it, whether among the lowly or among the highly 
placed. Though this liberty drew upon him the hatred of the mer- 
chants and on several occasions attempts were made to poison him, 
nothing could check the flow of truth from his lips. At Reggio he 
obtained the abolition of the disorders of the carnival; at Todi and 
Savona these days of license were changed into days of penance; at 
Genoa, Pavia, Feltre, Venice, and Padua, he effected the proscription 
of public and private gambling which had become a cause of ruin for 
families; at Parma he obtained a decree of the senate and of the 
bishop putting a check upon the indecency of certain forms of dress, 
and he removed immoral books from the schools and had them 
burned. At Brescia he suppressed the horse races which were held 
on the Feast of the Assumption and occasioned great disorders. 

When Bernardine was preaching at Vicenza, the governor and 
principal men of the town prepared a theatre and dance hall for thé 
days of the carnival. The friar denounced these dangerous amuse- 
ments from the pulpit, and his voice was so well heeded, that not a 
single woman in the town appeared at the place. The magistrates, 
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annoyed by their lack of success, lodged a complaint with the Grand 
Council of the Republic of Venice. To show their displeasure they 
refused to attend Bernardine’s sermons and went to hear another 
preacher. But the crowd did not cease to flock to the pulpit of the 
Franciscan; and his adversaries, thoroughly ashamed of their con- 
duct, ended by joining his audience. The carnival time at Vicenza 
was consecrated by prayer and penance. Following the practice be- 
gun by Bernardine of Siena and continued by St. John Capistran, 
at the end of every mission Bernardine held the Incendio di Castel- 
Diavolo, the “burning of the devil’s castle.” All the instruments of 
sin were gathered, bad books, indecent pictures, gaming-tables, cards, 
women’s vanities, indecent garments. On the appointed day all as- 
sembled in the public square to see these articles cast into the flames. 
This was done at Feltre, Genoa, Pavia, Piacenza, Modena, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Spoleto, Vicenza, Perugia, and in many other places. After 
Bernardine had succeeded in reconciling the factions of Faenza, the 
governor of the town declared: “A poor Friar Minor is today the 
lord and master of Faenza.”*° 


THE Mons AT MANTUA 


Bernardine of Feltre began his work for the Montes Pietatis at 
Mantua in 1484. On Palm Sunday of that year he preached on the 
duties of sovereigns toward their subjects. Although the Duke of 
Mantua was in his audience, the preacher discoursed with apostolic 
freedom on the manner in which princes abused their rights, shut- 
ting their ears to the cries of widows and orphans, and steeling their 
hearts against the poor. Rulers, he pointed out, openly permit the 
public usury of the Jews by which the possessions of Christians are 
devoured; when corrected for their faults, they do not amend nor do 
they ever think of making restitution for those goods which are lost 
through their fault, connivance, and misrule. In anger and indigna- 
tion the preacher shook the dust from his sandals, according to the 
Gospel counsel for a testimony against his audience, and he came 
down from the pulpit without giving the blessing. 

This bold and fervent speech affected his hearers in different 
ways. The people rejoiced. The nobles were enraged; and the angry 
duke, thinking that the whole sermon was directed against him per- 
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sonally, summoned the friar to his presence. Unperturbed by this 
reaction, Bernardine appeared and calmly explained to the duke that 
the freedom of evangelical truth permits a preacher to remind even 
princes of their duty. He had mentioned no one by name; he spoke 
in general. 


If the duke [he concluded} finds himself guilty of any of the things men- 
tioned, he should indeed consider those things as being directed to himself 
and he should take care to amend them, especially by showing himself more 
ready to receive the complaints of the poor and wretched. The courtiers of 
the duke are more to blame than the ruler himself, for they take care that 
just complaints never reach his ears. This is the misfortune of princes that 
they are the last to hear the complaints of the wretched, the first to hear 
flattering approval, and they never hear the truth.4 


These words were so well received by the duke that he gave material 
aid to Bernardine in his efforts to found a Mons Pietatis in the city. 
He confirmed the foundation by decree of December 1, 1484, and 
gave a considerable sum of money to the institution. 

This first foundation of Bernardine of Feltre was solemnly con- 


firmed by Pope Innocent VIII in the bull Ad Sacram,“* November 
29, 1486, a pontifical document of great importance for the history 
of the Montes Pietatis, which thoroughly describes the organization 
and workings of the Mons at Mantua and gives the fullest approval 
to everything. Since this Mons is typical of all the others founded 
by Bernardine, a description of it will be a general description of all 
the others. Four things must be considered, the general fund from 
which the loans were made, the employees of the Mons with their 
duties and salaries, the supervisory council, and the procedure fol- 
lowed in making a loan. 

The funds were obtained from the free-will offerings of charita- 
ble persons. A great part of Bl. Bernardine’s work in the next ten 
years consisted in gathering the funds with which to open new 
Montes and to support older institutions. For instance, at Aquila, in 
1488, he restored the Mons Pietatis which had been founded by 
James of the Marches and collected 3,000 florins for it.“? He gathered 
funds for the Mons at Assisi in 1487,% and for that of Orvieto in 

40. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3 edn. (Quaracchi, 1933), XIV, 383. 

41. Ibid., 411-415. 
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1488. And after founding the Mons at Piacenza in 1490, he re- 
turned to the city the next year to increase its funds.” 

The various employees of the Mons are given different names 
in different cities. At Mantua the principal official was called the 
depositarius. The money was placed in his keeping, and he was 
charged with making the loans. At Piacenza this official was also 
called the depositarius, but at Aquila he was called banchero.” 

Besides the treasurer or chief banker there was the conservator 
who had the custody of the pledged articles. He also appraised the 
articles which were offered as pledges, unless the Mons employed a 
special appraiser.® Moreover, there was a notarius to keep the 
books; a tromba or trumbetus who gave warning on three different 
days that the sale of defaulted pledges was about to take place; a 
venditor or auctioneer; and a messo or courier.” 

The salaries of the officials and other expenses of the Mons were 
met by charging a small rate of interest on the loans. The bull 


Ad Sacram is important because this fact is explicitly mentioned 
and approved.” 


As Holzapfel observes, there is an erroneous idea, expressed 
even by recent writers,” that in the beginning the Montes lent gratui- 
tously, and later, when the first enthusiasm had grown cold, they 
found themselves forced to lend at interest. The small charge for ex- 
penses was part of the idea of Barnabas of Terni from the very first. 
This was the question which he discussed with Fortunatus Coppoli; 
and when the latter decided that the practice was not usurious, steps 
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were taken to found the Mons at Perugia.» The Montes at Orvieto 
and Gubbio charged interest.* 

When St. James of the Marches founded the Mons at Aquila in 
1466 he prescribed in the statutes that the salaries of the officials 
should be paid from the interest, adding that no one should dare to 
say that this was usury, for he and other worthy men had subtly in- 
vestigated the matter and had come to the conclusion that it was 
not. 

Bl. Bernardine of Feltre insisted on the interest charge for all the 
Montes which he founded, realizing that purely gratuitous lending 
would exhaust the capital and bring the institution to an end in a 
very short space of time.** When he preached at Vicenza in 1492, 
the idea was circulated that the Montes founded by him at Padua, 
Mantua, and elsewhere were guilty of usury in demanding one or the 
other obolus for the support of the officials. The Mons at Vicenza 
had a different practice. They lent the money “freely” and then in- 
formed the borrowers that they should not be ungrateful but should 
give something spontaneously. As a result the debtors under the 
influence of shame or fear gave four times as much as Bernardine 
ever demanded. After hearing two learned sermons on his method, 
the bishop and senate of Vicenza adopted the system of Bernardine.*’ 

A council consisting of members of the clergy and laity supervised 
the officials and the entire workings of the Mons. According to the 
bull Ad Sacram, the supervisory council at Mantua consisted of four 
religious and eight seculars. The four religious were to hold office 
for life and were to be appointed as follows: the first by the chapter 
of the Church of St. Peter of Mantua, the second by the Benedictine 
Abbot, the third by the Dominican Prior, the fourth by the Francis- 
can Guardian. Of the eight seculars two were to be nobles, two Doc- 
tors either of Law or of Medicine, two merchants, and two other 
citizens of Mantua. Their names were drawn by lot after a list had 
been prepared in agreement with the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
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ties. The seculars held office for two years, but their terms expired in 
such a way that only four of them were replaced in any given year. 
This council represented most of the ecclesiastical, governmental, 
professional, and commercial groups within the city, and they guided 
the policies of the Mons. 

In describing the manner in which the Mons actually functioned 
and the procedure in making a loan, account must be taken of local 
differences. All the Montes had one policy in common: i.e., they 
lent only to people who were really in need and only for honest pur- 
poses. The Mons at Mantua would not lend for gambling or for 
business. The would-be borrower had to state (at times under oath) 
the purpose for which he desired the loan. He was required to pre- 
sent a pledge of double the value of the amount requested. This 
was normally appraised at one-third its actual value to allow for de- 
preciation and the possibility of not realizing the full amount at a 
forced sale. The pledge was handed over to the conservator. This 
done, the conservator issued a ticket to the borrower bearing his 
name, a description of his pledge, and the sum to be lent. The ticket 
was often made out in duplicate, one copy being retained by the bor- 
rower and the other being presented to the depositarius who paid out 
the money. The terms of the loans varied from six months to a year. 
The amount of single loans ranged from six florins to one thousand 
ducats depending on the capital of the Mons. If the borrower failed 
to redeem his pledge within the time specified, the pledges were sold. 
The tromba gave warning of this on three different days. The sale 
was publicly conducted by the venditor in the presence of the notary 
and certain members of the council who were forbidden to participate 
in the sale. The pledge went to the highest bidder. From the price 
of the sale the amount of the loan and the interest due was deducted 
and retained by the Mons. Anything that was realized over and above 
this amount went to the insolvent debtor. The rate of interest was to 
be fixed according to the needs of the Mons. If the interest paid did 
not cover the expenses of the Mons the rate for the next year was 
increased. If the amount paid exceeded the expenses, according to 
the bull Ad Sacram this money was to be distributed pro rata to the 
borrowers. Later, the excess profit was deposited in a reserve fund.” 
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FURTHER ACTIVITY OF BL. BERNARDINE 


After establishing the Mons Pietatis at Mantua, Bernardine con- 
tinued his missionary journeys; but now a new objective became a 
regular part of his activity. He was indefatigable in promoting the 
Montes wherever he went, founding or reforming these institutions 
in more than thirty cities from Lombardy to the Kingdom of Naples. 
The task of actually founding a Mons was often the least difficult 
part of his work. Before the foundation could be attempted, it was 
usually necessary to preach against the Jewish privileges. After the 
Mons was established, it was necessary to defend its operations 
against those Christians who declared that the remedy against usury 
was as bad as the disease, because the interest charge of the Montes 
was also usury. Thus two sets of adversaries placed obstacles in his 
path. Often he was confronted with both at the same time. 

For instance, Bernardine began to preach at Parma on the First 
Sunday of Advent, 1487. The people received him with joy; and 
after preaching repeatedly against the usury of the Jews, he finally 
effected the establishment of a Mons Pietatis.°° The statutes were ap- 
proved by the Duke of Milan, but it is recorded that there were those 
who opposed the foundation because they thought that the charging 
of interest was illicit. 

At Lucca in 1489 the two groups of adversaries were allied in 
opposing the Mons, for the patrons of the Jews summoned to their 
aid a theologian of Florence who had made every effort to prevent 
the establishment of the Mons Pietatis at Mantua. Despite the con- 
troversies regarding the payment of interest, the Mons was opened 
with great solemnity and the bishop of the city was the first to offer 
a very substantial donation. On July 25, 1489, the bishop of Lucca 
issued a letter praising the Mons and setting at rest all fears and 
scruples regarding the interest charge.®! 


While Bernardine was engaged in preaching at Aquila in the 
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Kingdom of Naples in 1488 the Jews, rightly fearing that their gains 
were about to be diminished, petitioned him not to disturb them in 
their practice of usury which was protected by royal privilege and 
which they were accustomed to exercise everywhere in the best cities 
of Italy. When their request went unheeded, they bribed the civil 
authorities and turned them against the preacher. Bernardine was 
ordered to appear before the King of Naples. The Father Guardian 
of Naples warned Bernardine that the king was much disturbed be- 
cause he had incited the citizens against the Jews. The friar replied 
that he defended the cause of God and the poor and condemned 
criminal usury; moreover he declared that he was much amazed at 
seeing a Catholic prince show such privileges and favors to men who 
injured his subjects. After that he received no further orders from the 
royal officials. 

At Florence the Jews were more successful. At the beginning of 
the Lent of 1488 Bernardine broached the subject of a Mons Pietatis 
for Florence. Many citizens declared that the plan was excellent and 
large donations were immediately promised for starting the project. 
But there was at the time in Florence a rich and powerful Jew who 
had four lending establishments in the city. This man made a secret 
pact with the senators and councilmen to block the efforts of the 
friar. For the same purpose a Jew of Pisa, the president and director 
of all Jewish money-lenders in Tuscany, hastened to Florence and 
bribed the city officials by secretly distributing among them more than 
20,000 gold florins. On the advice of his friends, Bernardine went to 
see Lorenzo de Medici and other influential officials and begged 
them to advance such a worth-while project as that of the Mons. 
The friar was received with great respect and with fair words, but 
the intrigue and bribery of the Jews prevailed. The disappointed 
populace began to murmur against the Jews. There were some dis- 
turbances in the city, and there was danger of more serious rioting. 
To prevent further tumult and disputes, the authorities commanded 
Bernardine to leave the dominions of Florence. Without further de- 
lay the preacher left for Siena, where he completed his Lenten ser- 
mons to the great joy of the Sienese.® 
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Bl. Bernardine must not be held responsible for the anti-Semitic 
uprisings of the time which sometimes led to reprehensible excesses. 
He denounced the Christian usurers as well as the Jews, and he 
deprecated all violence. “No one,” he said in a sermon at Crema, 
“who values the salvation of his soul will dare to injure the Jews 
either in their persons or their property, or in any other way... .”% 

A discussion of the theological and canonical points involved in 
the controversies regarding the interest charge of the Montes Pietatis 
would be beyond the scope of this article. Pastor® summarizes the 
question thus: 


It was found necessary to make a smail charge on each loan in order to 
cover [the expenses of administration}. To this the Dominicans objected, as 
a contravention of the law of the Church against usury. A literary controversy 
sprang up on this question, which was embittered by the jealousies between 
the various orders. Here as always the Holy See adopted a line of wise modera- 
tion. Martin V had already declared the lawfulness of mortgages, and his 
successors followed his example in regard to the Monti di Pieta. The founda- 
tion of these institutions [was} approved by Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IX, 
Innocent VIII. 

Even within the order there were some who thought that the in- 
terest charge should be dropped, at least for the sake of peace. This 
point was discussed at the general chapter of 1493. Bernardine of 
Feltre admitted that it would be a finer and more religious thing to 
lend money entirely gratis, but experience had shown that a Mons 
conducted in this manner would not last for any length of time. He 
argued that all scruples should be set aside by considering: first, the 
example of many holy men like James of the Marches, Mark of 
Bologna, Cherubin of Spoleto, Mark of Montegallo, Michael of 
Milan, Anthony of Vercelli, Fortunatus of Perugia, who had erected 
Montes of this kind in many cities of Italy; secondly, the writings of 
many learned men and of the illustrious Academies of Perugia, Siena, 
Bologna, Pavia, and elsewhere; finally and most of all, the papal ap- 
proval given by Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII. The prin- 
cipal Fathers of the chapter decreed that Bernardine’s method should 
be followed, but that those who did otherwise should not be openly 
condemned. 
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In the following year, 1494, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre died at 
Pavia on September 28. His had been a heroic and strenuous life. 
Despite his preaching and his journeys, he fasted rigorously, was 
usually content with but two hours’ sleep at night, and for thirty years 
never neglected to rise at midnight for Matins. Through it all he 
never failed to receive people kindly and graciously, and he had a 
pleasant way of cheering up his tired fellow missionaries by telling 
them jokes and bits of humor. He was short of stature, and his usual 
signature to letters, “Frater Bernardinus, parvulus et pauperculus,” 
was not only an expression of humility but a reference to his physical 
appearance.’ His modesty of manner won all hearts and he had a 
special influence over the souls of the young. 

His work lived after him. At the chapter of 1498 it was decided 
to found no more Montes Pietatis without demanding an interest 
charge after the method of Bernardine of Feltre. All existing Montes 
which did not conform to this rule were to be prudently reorganized, 
and no new Montes could be erected without consulting the provin- 
cial vicars. 

The final triumph of Bernardine of Feltre and the other friars 
who worked for the Montes Pietatis was achieved at the Fifth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran. By the bull Inter Multiplices of Leo X, these insti- 
tutions were protected from all further attacks. The Montes were 
allowed to demand a percentage on loans sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of management, but no more than this. Anyone who asserted 
this to be unlawful incurred excommunication. 

In the tenth session of the Council on May 4, 1515, after the 
Gospel had been sung by Cardinal Farnese and after the Veni Crea- 
tor, Bishop Bertrand of Adria ascended the ambo of the Lateran 
Basilica and read the bull Inter Multiplices, the first prepared for that 
session. At the promulgation of the bull all present said Placet, 
with the single exception of Archbishop Jeremias of Trani who said 
that the Montes did more harm than good, but of course no heed 
was paid to his statement.’ 
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The bull Inter Multiplices is regarded as one of the sources of 
canon 1543 of the Code of Canon Law, which states the attitude of 
the Church toward the taking of interest. “To have been the direct 
means of drawing this authoritative decision from the Holy See was 
in itself no small service to the economic and industrial progress of 
Europe for which the Franciscan Order deserves thanks.”7! 

Although the changes of the centuries have altered the statutes 
and organization of the Montes Pietatis, many of these institutions 
which exist in Italy today trace an unbroken history back to the 
Franciscans of the fifteenth century.”? In 1909 the Mons Pietatis at 
Piacenza was still proud to display an autographed letter of its 
founder, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, written on September 18, 1494, 
ten days before his death.” 

The friars of the fifteenth century wrote an important page in 
the history of banking and economics, but to their minds this was 
but a by-product of their real work for men’s souls. The spirit of 
their activity is expressed in the Introit of the Mass of Bl. Bernardine 
of Feltre (September 28): 

He shall deliver the poor from the mighty: and the needy that had no 


helper. He shall save the souls of the poor: He shall redeem their souls from 
usuries and iniquity.74 


ANSCAR ParRSONS, O.F.M.Cap. 
St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 
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THE FRANCISCANS IN PARAGUAY 


Cyt of the most pleasant and fertile regions of South America 

is that of colonial Paraguay or Guayra, which embraced also 
what is now the southern part of Brazil. In the sixteenth century 
Paraguay was a part of the Plata colony; it became a province dis- 
tinct from the latter only in 1620. In point of fact, Paraguay was 
originally the principal part of the Plata colony, the first permanent 
settlement of the latter being established at Asuncién, the capital of 
Paraguay. 

The Plata colony, also called Paraguay-Plata, thus included the 
entire vast basin of the Rio de la Plata; to it belonged, besides 
Paraguay and southern Brazil, the eastern portion of Argentina as 
well as Uruguay. The northwestern section of Argentina and south- 
ern Bolivia was called Tucuman and regarded as a separate colony. 

If we except the Amazon valley, the watershed drained by the 
Rio de la Plata and its tributaries is the largest in the world, com- 
prising an area of one and a half million square miles. What is 
called the Rio de la Plata is a gulf rather than a river and extends 
one hundred and eighty-five miles inland from the Atlantic. It re- 
sembles the Gulf of the St. Lawrence in North America. At Buenos 
Aires, which is situated on the southern bank one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles from the ocean, the river is twenty-eight miles wide; 
and the distance to Montevideo, Uruguay, which lies on the east 
bank (Banda Oriental) is one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The principal tributaries of the Rio de la Plata are the Paraguay, 
the Pilcomayo, the Parana, and the Uruguay. The Paraguay River, 
which has its source in the Matto Grosso of Brazil, flows south 
forming the southeastern boundary of Bolivia, passes through the 
northern part of Paraguay, and at Asuncién receives the waters of 
the Pilcomayo. The latter forms the northeastern boundary of Ar- 
gentina, its source being in the Andes of southwestern Bolivia. The 
course of the Paraguay continues southward as part of the eastern 
boundary of Argentina, until it joins the Param4. This river rises as 
the Alto Parana in southeastern Brazil and forms part of the eastern 
and all of the southern confines of Paraguay. Joining the Paraguay 
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River at Corrientes to form the Parana proper, it flows in a south- 
easterly direction until its confluence with the Uruguay forms the 
Plata, fifteen miles inland from Buenos Aires. The Uruguay itself 
comes from the northeast and constitutes the boundary between Ar- 


gentina on the one hand and Uruguay and southern Brazil on the 
other. 
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West of the Paraguay and north of the Pilcomayo lies the terri- 
tory known as the Gran Chaco. For the most part it is an inhospita- 
ble region, parched and almost waterless in the dry season and to a 
great extent inundated and impassable during the rainy period. 

Extending from the Pilcomayo in the north to the Rio Negro in 
the south, and from the foothills of the Andes in the west to the 
Uruguay and the Atlantic in the east are the Argentinian Pampas. 
They comprise one of the largest areas of prairie land in the world, 
covering six hundred thousand square miles. Being an alluvial plain 
and enjoying sufficient rainfall, it is excellent for pastoral and agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Paraguay together with southern Brazil, however, is a far more 
fertile and agreeable region. In the north there are mountains and 
hills covered with forests of a large variety of trees, and in the south 
gently sloping eminences and rolling plains of a reddish soil, stud- 
ded with palms and thick clumps of hardwood trees. The different 
kinds of flowers and shrubs are well-nigh countless, and the prod- 
ucts and fruits of the temperate as well as the tropical zone grow 
in profusion. In general the climate is healthful; and the summers 
and winters are both temperate. Of course, the seasons in the tem- 
perate zone of South America are the reverse of those in North 
America. When it is winter in Chicago, it is summer in Buenos 
Aires. There are some marshes, it is true, between the Parana and 
Tibicuary rivers; but they provide rich pasture land. The rivers in 
the north are full of rapids and cataracts, the most famous and awe- 
inspiring being the Guayra Falls. In grandeur and volume they 
rival those of Niagara in the United States and of Zambesi in 
Africa. 


I 


~ THIS vast and diversified region, as in so many other parts of 
the New World, the sons of St. Francis were the first messengers 
of the Gospel. The first Franciscans to enter the Plata province were 
those who accompanied the great expedition of Pedro de Mendoza. 
The latter conducted about 1,500 settlers to the Rio de la Plata in 
1535, and in February, 1536, founded the first town of Puerto de 
Nuestra Sefiora Santa Maria de Buen Aire (now Buenos Aires, the 
largest city in South America). There is extant a decree of the king 
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of Spain, dated Madrid, June 16, 1535, which directs the Father 
Guardian of the Friary of San Francisco in Seville to select two or 
three Fathers for the Mendoza expedition.’ And a report drawn up 
at Buenos Aires by Francisco Ruiz Galan on June 3, 1538, mentions 
Fathers Isidro and Cristébal “who serve God and celebrate Mass 
every day’’ at that settlement.? Very probably these two priests were 
the Franciscans who went along with Mendoza. 

One of them or a third became the first martyr of Paraguay- 
Plata. His memory is honored and preserved in a long poem of 
twenty-eight cantos, entitled La Argentina, and written by Barco de 
Centenera, one of the chaplains of the Mendoza expedition and sub- 
sequently an archdeacon of the Church in Paraguay-Plata. In poetic 
terms Canto XV tells us that this son of St. Francis was killed by 
the arrows of the Agaces Indians, and adds that to the amazement 
of these Indians, who for many years afterward recalled the extraor- 
dinary event, Our Lady descended in visible and dazzling form from 
heaven and conducted the martyr-priest’s soul to his eternal reward. 
This Franciscan martyr was no doubt a member of the party of the 
intrepid Juan de Ayolas who was sent by Mendoza on a trip of ex- 
ploration up the Parana and Paraguay rivers; and he must have lost 
his life in the Angostura region when Ayolas fought with the Agaces 
on the Paraguay River in July, 1536. 

Juan de Salazar de Espinosa, another of Mendoza’s men, on 
August 15, 1537, founded the settlement of Nuestra Sefiora Santa 
Maria de la Asuncién near the confluence of the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay rivers. This place was then made the principal town of 
the Plata colony, while Buenos Aires was soon abandoned and not 
refounded until 1580. Elected governor by the colonists of Asun- 
cién, Domingo Martinez de Irala during his first term (1539-1542) 
organized a municipal government and constructed a church. A Fran- 
ciscan friar was in charge of the latter; but his name is unknown. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Charles V had sent Alonzo de Cabrera 
with two ships and Antonio Lopez de Aguilar with one ship to carry 

1. Levillier, Organizacién de la Iglesia, 1, 1-3. This collection of documents 
is reviewed at length in Archivo Ibero-Americano, XVI (1921), 407, 412-421. The 
latter, an excellent historical review published by the Franciscans in Spain, unfortunate- 
ly received a death blow at the hands of the so-called Loyalists during their reign of 
terror in Madrid. For full titles of works cited in footnotes, see Bibliography at the 


end of this article. Archivo Ibero-Americano will be abbreviated hereafter as A. I. A. 
2. A. I. A., XIII (1920), 398. 
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supplies to the surviving colonists of the Mendoza expedition. With 
Cabrera were Father Bernardo de Armenta, a native of Cérdova, 
Spain, Father Alonso Lebrén from La Gran Canaria,> and three 
other Franciscans,‘ who went along for the express purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to the Indians of the Plata region. Disem- 
barking in 1538 on the coast of southern Brazil, almost directly east 
from Asuncién, these missionaries were well received by the natives; 
and hence they immediately began to do missionary work among 
them, employing interpreters until they learned the Tupi-Guarani 
language. They seem to have traversed the entire country lying be- 
tween Asuncién and the coast during the following years; for in 
1540 they were in the vicinity of Asuncién, and the following year 
Cabeza de Vaca found them on the Brazilian coast. 

Shortly after landing in southern Brazil, Father Bernardo de 
Armenta, the commissary or superior of this group of missionaries, 
wrote a letter to Juan Bernal Diaz de Lugo, a member of the Royal 
Council of the Indies, acquainting him with the excellent oppor- 
tunities for missionary work in these parts and requesting additional 
missionaries as well as good settlers with the necessary equipment. 
This precious document is reproduced in Latin in Wadding’s An- 
nales Minorum?; and it will be well to offer an English version of 
the entire letter, particularly in view of the fact that Friar Bernardo 
has been so grossly maligned. The utter discrepancy between Cabeza 
de Vaca’s charges and the holy zeal and wise counsels expressed by 
Friar Bernardo’s letter is so great, that this document alone suffices 
to vindicate the missionary leader in question. 


Although you have never seen and spoken to me, [writes Friar Ber- 
nardo,} I learned in a conversation with your devoted friend, the Licentiate 
Gudifio, who is living with you in Spain, that you expect to hear from me 
concerning the things that pertain to the service of God and of the King 
in these parts. To carry out your wish I want to state in the first place that 
I am the Franciscan of the Andalusian province, to whom our minister gen- 
eral gave permission to make the voyage to the Rio de la Plata with four 
confréres. I arrived here with His Majesty’s inspector, Alonso de Cabrera, 
who was sent to the aid of those who remained in this territory after the 
death of Pedro de Mendoza. With the help of God we arrived happily at 
the mouth of the river, but because of a strong contrary wind we could not 


3. A. I. A., XX (1923), 73. 

4. Holzapfel, Geschichte des Franziskanerordens, p. 517. 

5. New edn., XVI, 496-498. The letter is quoted also by Mendieta, Historia 
eclesiastica Indiana, p. 553. 
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enter although we tried a second and a third time; and we were driven back 
to the port or river of San Francisco, formerly named for Don Rodrigo [on 
the coast of southern Brazil, near Santa Catharina Island}. This happened 
by Divine Providence, for here I found interpreters to the barbarian nation, 
three Christians who because of their long sojourn here spoke their lan- 
guage correctly. 

These three Christians were very probably the survivors of the 
expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis, who reached the Rio de la Plata as 
early as February, 1516. One of his three vessels was shipwrecked on 
the Santa Catharina Island and eight men were stranded. Two re- 
mained on the island, Melchor Ramirez and Enrique Montes; while 
the rest, under the leadership of Alejo Garcia, made an almost in- 
credible expedition into the interior as far as Chuquisaca in southern 
Bolivia. But on the return journey they were all killed by their In- 
dian followers, except one man, a son of Garcia, who escaped and 
rejoined those on the coast. It is also known that in 1525, the year 
of Alejo Garcia’s death, some sailors belonging to the crew of the 
San Gabriel, one of the ships of Frey Garcia Jofre de Loaysa’s fleet 
bound for the Far East, deserted and remained with Ramirez and 
Montes on the island of Santa Catharina. One or the other of these 
men may have been among the three Christians found by Friar Ber- 
nardo on the Brazilian coast. 


They related to us [continues Friar Bernardo} that four years previously 
one of the local Indians, Esiguara by name, with great elation of spirit and 
after the manner of a prophet, hurried through a territory of more than two 
hundred leagues and predicted that true Christians, brethren of the disciples 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, would soon arrive and Ho the entire nation; 


and he issued orders also that they should be received in a friendly way and 
no one should be permitted to do them any harm. The entire nation was 
indeed aroused by his words to such an extent that they welcomed those of 
our er who survived the calamities and hardships of this arduous voyage, 
received them into their huts, refreshed them with food and drink, and 
swept the paths on which they walked. Taught by the same Indian prophet, 
they also chant rhymes and songs, in which he instructed them to observe 
the commandments of God and to take as wife only one woman who was 
not a close blood relative. This man also left some disciples after his death 
who were affected with indescribable joy at our arrival and always assist us 
even to the point of becoming bothersome. 


In other parts of the New World the way had likewise been pre- 
pared in a mysterious manner for the first missionaries. Thus the 


presence of the “Lady in Blue” in Texas is an established historical 
fact. We have no reason, therefore, to question Friar Bernardo’s 
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story. At any rate, he and his fellow missionaries found the Tupi- 
Guarani Indians,° who at one time had been cannibals, exceedingly 
willing to accept the Catholic faith. 


The number of those to be baptized, [declares Friar Bernardo,} is so 
great that we hardly have time for anything else but to administer this sacra- 
ment and with difficulty take time out for sleeping and eating. Content with 
one wife, they willingly contract marriages in the proper way; while those 
who have had several wives, release all but one. The old people, of whom 
not a few are over a hundred years old, embrace the faith with greater fer- 
vor than the others; and the instructions which they receive from us, they 
openly impart to others. The wonderful things which God deigns to work 
among them cannot be recounted in words or expressed in writing. 


This extraordinary success bears a striking resemblance to that 
enjoyed by the so-called Twelve Apostles of Mexico about the same 
time. Friar Bernardo urgently requests that twelve apostolic men be 
sent also to the Plata territory; and the remarks he adds on the bad 
example of soldiers proves beyond doubt that he in no wise counte- 


nanced the scandalous private life of Irala and his subordinates at 
Asuncion. 


Wherefore, by the immense love of Christ Jesus toward the human race, 
by which He wished to redeem all on the tree of the Cross and to provide 
for the salvation of souls who are countless here, I beseech you to devote 
yourself to this holy work and to treat about it with the King and your fel- 
low councillors, that they may promote it and send some of our confréres, 
at least twelve select men from the Andalusian province and that of the Holy 
Angels, whose life is adjudged to be an apostolic one. Besides, there should 
be sent under the leadership of a skilled supervisor of agriculture a large 
number of farmers who will accomplish more than soldiers; for these na- 
tives will be conquered by kindness and not by force of arms. If they are 
exasperated, they will offer stout resistance, since they are brawny men, en- 
dowed with great strength, tall of stature, well armed, and ferocious by the 
use of bow and arrows and bolas. Be assured also that, unless a remedy is 
applied, they will despise the Christian faith on account of the depraved 


6. The Tupi (meaning “comrade” or “countryman”) or Guarani (meaning “a 
great brave” or “a warrior’) or Tupi-Guarani Indians, inhabiting parts of Paraguay 
and southern Brazil, most probably were the original Caraibes or Carios, i.e. Caribs 
and cannibals. From Paraguay, it is believed they penetrated into Bolivia and en- 
circled Brazil, conquering two thirds of the South American continent as well as the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. West of the Paraguay River were the Guaycuris, who 
never were cannibais. To the family of the Guaycuris belonged also the Payaguas, the 
pirates of the Paraguay and Parana rivers, and the Charrdas in Uruguay and adjoining 
Argentina (Entre Rios). Smaller tribes in the Plata basin were the Quirandis in the 
vicinity of Buenos Aires, now extinct, the Timbues at the mouth of the Salado River, 
and the Agaces already mentioned, north of Asuncién. Cf. Church, Aborigines of 
South America. 
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morals, the avarice, and the unreasoning cruelty of our soldiers and captains; 
for when those who in the tender infancy of their newly-won faith according 
to our instructions observe the commandments of God even in the smallest 
matter, see that Spaniards advanced in the faith depart in such flagrant man- 
ner from the law of God, they will exclaim that we have deceived them and 
return to their former ways. Alas, how much evil is everywhere caused by 
the bad life of pseudo-Christians! Send over, therefore, many farmers, 
workmen, etc., and let them bring along tools and iron. 


The bolas to which Friar Bernardo refers were a favorite weapon, 
and a very dangerous one, of the Indians in southern South America; 
and later it was sometimes used also by the cattlemen of the Pampas 
instead of the lariat. It consists of two or three heavy balls, con- 
nected with a common center by stout thongs several feet in length. 
Originally the balls were grooved stones; now they are of wood, 
stone, or metal, and held in a pouch of hide. The smallest ball is held 
in the hand and the rest are twirled until the desired velocity is at- 
tained, when the whole thing is released; and as it strikes the legs 
of an animal, for instance, it winds and entangles itself around 
them and renders the victim helpless. How effective this weapon 
was, the Spaniards learned on June 15, 1536, when captains Lujan 
and Diego Mendoza, nephews of the adelantado, with some horsemen 
and twenty footmen were killed by the Quirandis Indians near 
Buenos Aires. Incidentally these Indians had become implacable 
enemies of the Spaniards because of lack of tact on the part of the 
latter and this fact was one of the principal reasons why the first 
settlement of Buenos Aires failed. What Friar Bernardo says about 
the relative merit of soldiers and farmers is undoubtedly true; and 
his opinions on this subject may have been the reason why from the 
very start he incurred the hostility of Cabeza de Vaca. After adding 
other prudent suggestions for the welfare of the colony, the mission- 
ary concludes his letter as follows: 


By these arts [the trades and farming} ecclesiastical and civic affairs will 
make greater progress among these people than among others; for, a little 
effort suffices to attract them to the faith, and they gladly submit to its sweet 
yoke. This we experience daily, inasmuch as by the labors of the five of us 
a large number of them profess their faith in Jesus Christ, true God. Indeed, 
the number of those who come to us is so great that we are too few to re- 
ceive them all. In fact, I trust in the Lord that before this letter will reach 
you we shall have converted to the faith a territory of over eighty leagues in 
extent. Hence I ask again that the Council of the Indies confer diligently 
with you regarding this work and not allow so much good accomplished to 
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be lost, since on the day of the Last Judgment you will have to render an 
account. Those who will be sent should proceed to the port of Don Rodrigo 
or to the island Santa Catharina. There they will immediately find some of 
us, and there they will be permitted to partake in abundance of every kind 
of meat, wild and tame, fowl and fish, and enjoy a climate so exceedingly 
healthful that life is frequently protracted to the tedium of advanced age. 
It will not be wise to disregard this region, where all the conveniences of 
life are available and — what is of the greatest importance — where so much 
good can be done for souls. To this province I have given the holy name of 
Jesus by whose power it has been subjugated and become the scene of so 
many wonderful events. Through the Precious Blood of Christ by which we 
have been redeemed, may the Divine Mercy deign to enlighten your mind 
and that of your associates, that you may f ogo for so holy a work, and in- 
spire the King that he may order you to do this. I will not write to the King 
until I have learned that you have taken action in this matter, for I know 
that without your intervention nothing will be done. But I hope in our 
Lord that a happy consummation will crown the work inaugurated by you. 
May God grant your reverence a long life in His holy service. Written in 
the port of San Francisco in the Province of Jesus, near Port Don Rodrigo, 
May 1, 1538. Fr. Bernardo de Armenta, Commissary of the Rio de la Plata. 


Another letter of Friar Bernardo from the following year, ad- 
dressed to the Casa de Contratacién or Board of Trade, mentions the 
fact that there were six Franciscans of the Province of Andalusia in 
the Plata province “who devote themselves entirely to the instruction 
and conversion of the natives.’ The sixth friar he had probably 
found in the meantime at Asuncién. 

Friar Bernardo’s letter of 1538 was not written in vain, for a 
royal cedula of November 8, 1539, announces that additional friars 
are being sent to the Plata and orders the officials of the Indies to 
supply them with what they needed.® 

When Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, first white man to travel 
across the North American continent and newly appointed governor 
of the Paraguay-Plata colony, arrived at Santa Catharina Island in 
1542, he was met by the two missionaries Fathers Armenta and Le- 
brén; and by them he and his company of about four hundred men 
were conducted to Asuncién. For this service he repaid them by de- 
faming them in his reports of 1541-1544, accusing them of kidnap- 
ping the sons and daughters of Indian chieftains and of selling free 
Indians as slaves. Imagine the writer of the letter we have quoted 
above stooping to such crimes! And yet Cabeza de Vaca’s charges, 


7. A. I. A., XII (1920), 398. 
8. Ibid. 
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which are completely at variance with what we know about these 
missionaries from reliable records, are repeated as facts by most his- 
torians. Thus Pereyra? says they were not great apostles but appear 
merely as passing figures in the Comentarios of Cabeza more in the 
capacity of intriguers than as messengers of the Gospel. True 
enough, as far as the reports of Cabeza de Vaca are concerned; but 
those reports can not be accepted as reliable. In his book on Cabeza 
de Vaca, Morris Bishop makes a great hero out of Cabeza and conse- 
quently represents the two friars in question as “shifty, fleshly men” 
who “carried on the old tradition of the jolly friar, so hateful to the 
austere governor, so amusing in modern retrospect.” What he 
writes of the friars in the pages that follow" is neither an “old tradi- 
tion” nor “amusing.” The letter which we have quoted at length he 
mentions only in a brief footnote and designates as “pious protesta- 
tions.” 

Father Lemmens, in his standard work on the history of the 
Franciscan missions,’? points out that Cabeza was hostile-minded 
toward these missionaries from the start and holds that we must at 
least suspend judgment in regard to the charges brought against 
them until documents are found giving the other side of the story. 
The learned editors of Archivo Ibero-Americano declare that Ca- 
beza’s reports are not reliable.’ 

Father Diego de Cérdova-Salinas, Franciscan chronicler of Peru, 
writing about a century after Cabeza, speaks highly of Father Ber- 
nardo de Armenta, assuring us that he labored diligently as a mis- 
sionary, traversing on foot the banks of the Plata and the entire 
province of Paraguay as well as southern Brazil, preaching with 
great zeal to the Indians, and gaining numerous converts.’ 

Cabeza de Vaca seems to have been a better traveler than gover- 
nor, though even his traveling was forced upon him by the circum- 
stances in which he found himself after the Narvaez expedition to 
Florida had miscarried. After serving a short term as governor of 


9. In Las Republicas del Plata, which is vol. IV of a series on the history of 
Spanish South America. Vide Bibliography. 

10. The Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca, p. 194. 

11. Ibid., pp. 198, 201, 216, 223, 224, 264, 276. 

12. Ibid., p. 194. 

13. Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen, p. 325. 

14. A. I. A., XX (1923), 75-79. 

15. Otero, Dos béroes, p. 57. 
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the Plata colony, the latter turned against him and sent him back 
to Spain for trial. Following a long delay, he was exiled to Africa 
for three years and then allowed to return to Spain, where he died 
soon afterward. 


II 


P 1548 the Franciscan Father Juan de los Barrios was appointed 

Bishop of Asuncién, Paraguay — the first in the Plata colony. 
For some reason or other, however, the departure of the bishop from 
Spain was delayed; and in 1550 he was promoted to the see of Santa 
Marta in Nueva Granada, the northwestern part of South America. 

At the time of Bishop Barrios’ first appointment, under date of 
January 26, 1548, thirteen cedulas were issued.’* They are of impor- 
tance inasmuch as they show that the Spanish crown was genuinely 
interested in the well-being of the natives and defrayed the expenses 
of establishing the Church and providing for the pastors of souls and 
Indian missionaries. Briefly they are as follows: 


(1) To the Father Provincial of the Franciscan Province of Los 
Angeles in Spain, asking him to send twelve friars with the new 
bishop. 

(2) To the royal officials in Seville, ordering them to provide a 
ship and sailors for the Franciscan friars who were going to the Rio 
de la Plata to instruct and convert the natives. 

(3) To the royal officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, 
ordering them to supply 50,000 maravedis for the six clerical curas 
which Bishop Barrios was to establish in that gobernacién. 

(4) To Bishop Barrios regarding the manner of distributing the 
income from the tithes of his diocese. 

(5) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to supply Bishop 
Barrios with 300 ducats. 

(6) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to give an alms of 
300 ducats to Bishop Barrios and the Franciscans going to the Plata 
for the purchase of vestments, chalices, and other things needed for 
divine worship. 

(7) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to advance 100,000 
maravedis to Bishop Barrios. 


16. These cedulas are all given in vol. I of Levillier, Organizacién de la Iglesia. 
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(8) To Bishop Barrios, instructing him in turn to establish 
curas of archpriests in the Plata region. 

(9) To Bishop Barrios, naming him protector of the Indians and 
giving him instructions for the maintenance of the Indians and their 
instruction in the Catholic Faith. 

(10) To the officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, order- 
ing them to supply from the royal treasury that which was lacking 
of the 500,000 [sic] maravedis which were to be given to Bishop 
Barrios. 

(11) To the officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, order- 
ing them to supply the sum needed to pay for the wine and oil to be 
used during six years in the friaries which would be founded in the 
Plata region by Bishop Barrios and the Franciscans going with him. 

(12) To Juan de Sanabria, governor of the province of Rio de 
la Plata [Irala was elected governor a second time by the colony at 
Asuncién after Cabeza’s departure, and the crown confirmed him in 
this office, giving him the title of adelantado which Cabeza had lost, 
1544-1557}, regarding the eight Franciscan friars whom he was to 
transport to that province and who were to devote themselves to the 
instruction and conversion of the natives. 

(13) To the minister general of the Franciscan order, asking 
him to send twenty Franciscan friars with Bishop Barrios. 

Not until 1555 was another Franciscan, Bishop Pedro de la 
Torre, appointed in the place of Bishop Barrios with jurisdiction 
over the entire La Plata basin; and this bishop at once set out for his 
vast diocese. Alcedo mentions as the second bishop of Asuncién 
Tomas de la Torre, a Dominican; but it is quite evident that he con- 
founds the Franciscan Bishop Torre with the twelfth bishop of the 
same see, namely Tomas de Torres, who was a Dominican.’” 

How many of the twenty Franciscans requested for Paraguay in 
1548 were sent out at that time or with Bishop Pedro de la Torre is 
not known. But it must have been about this time that Father Alonso 
(Alfonso) de San Buenaventura and Brother Juan de San Bernardo, 
two outstanding Franciscan missionaries of Paraguay during the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, arrived in this territory. Alcedo 
states that the ecclesiastical government in this province was well 


17. Diccionario Geografico-Histérico de las Indias Occidentales 0 América, IV, 72. 
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established by the Franciscans, and mentions as the first missionaries 
to the Indians in these parts Father Alonso and Brother Juan. He 
adds that they lost their lives at the hands of the Caazapas Indians, 
and thus became the first martyrs of Paraguay.'® As indicated above, 
there had been Franciscan missionaries and one martyr previously in 
Paraguay. Brother Juan was indeed killed by the Indians in 1623, 
but Father Alonso went to Chile about 1594 and died there as a 
missionary in 1596.’9 

After founding a mission among the Indians in the province of 
Catayna with the aid of Brother Juan, Father Alonso returned to 
Spain about 1572 to enlist new recruits for the Paraguay missions. 
Among those who accompanied him back to Paraguay was Fray Luis 
de Bolafios who became the greatest of the Franciscan missionaries 
of Paraguay and one of the greatest, albeit least known, missionaries 
of all time. When Zarate arrived as governor of Paraguay-Plata in 
1574, about twenty-two Franciscans came with him. These were no 
doubt the men enlisted by Father Alonso, and Father Bolafios was 
one of them. 

Later Father Alonso made two more trips to Spain to fetch addi- 
tional Franciscan missionaries for the Paraguay-Plata region, one in 
1581 when he brought over twenty-five friars, and the other in 1594 
when twenty Franciscans responded to his appeal, among them a 
nephew of St. Ignatius of Loyola.”° 

Returning to South America after his third voyage to Spain, Fa- 
ther Alonso went to Chile; and there he died December 6, 1596, in 
the friary of San Francisco del Monte. The history of the general 
chapter of the Franciscan order held at Toledo bestowed high praise 
upon Father Alonso for his apostolic work and penitential life; it 
speaks of miracles he performed during life and after death, and de- 
clares that he preached to the Indians in different places at the same 
time. 

The nephew of St. Ignatius who accompanied Father Alonso to 

18. Ibid. 

19. Lemmens, Geschichte der Franziskanermissionen, p. 327. 

20. Schiffer, Die Anfaenge der Franziskanermission in den La Plata-Staaten 
Suedamerikas, p. 48 (an adaptation of Otero, Dos héroes). According to Schiffer, 
Father Alonso made his first voyage to Spain in 1581, and brought Father Bolajfios 
along on the third. However, we are told elsewhere (p. 53) that Father Bolafios 
= in 1539) was 33 years old when Father Alonso induced him to go to South 


ica. Hence it must have been in 1572 that Father Alonso returned to Spain 
for the first time. 
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South America in 1594 had a remarkable and checkered missionary 
career. He was Father Martin Ignatius of Loyola, his native town 
being Loyola in the northern part of Spain. At first he joined the 
Conventual Franciscans, and later became a Discalced Franciscan of 
the Province of St. Joseph. In 1580 he went to the Philippines as a 
missionary, and two years later was one of a group of Franciscans 
who tried to enter China, then a closed country for missionaries. They 
set out for the Franciscan friary at the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, but were driven on the coast of Fukien. Treated as pirates 
and spies, they were imprisoned for a while and then taken to Can- 
ton, whence they managed to reach Macao. Another attempt to enter 
the interior of China proved to be fruitless. Meanwhile the Fran- 
ciscan custody of Malacca was established and Father Martin was 
appointed custos. He went to Malacca, but because Philip II wanted 
Portuguese friars to reside there, he surrendered the friary to the lat- 
ter and returned to Macao. Soon afterward (1582) he left for Spain 
to report on the missions of the Far East, and arrived in Portugal, 
August, 1584. From Spain he went to Rome the same year and was 
kindly received by Pope Gregory XIII who gave him permission to 
go back to the Far East with a new group of missionaries. During 
the next two years an expedition of twenty missionaries was organ- 
ized; but when they learned how difficult it was to enter China they 
decided it was useless to set out. Only two accompanied Father Mar- 
tin when he returned to the Orient. Arriving at Macao in 1587, they 
tried to penetrate into the interior but succeeded in going only as far 
as Canton. There they were imprisoned and mistreated, and finally 
sent back to Macao because some Portuguese merchants interceded 
for them. Convinced that it was impossible to enter China at this 
time, Father Martin regretfully gave up the missionary project he 
had sought to carry out so perseveringly and returned to Spain by 
way of Mexico. Some years later, 1594, he volunteered for the mis- 
sions of the New World and accompanied Father Alonso when the 
latter returned to Paraguay-Plata for the third time. In 1601, Fa- 
ther Martin was elected bishop of Asuncién, and in 1603 convoked 
an important synod at which missionary work among the Indians, 
the administration of the sacraments, and ecclesiastical life were 
regulated. From Asuncién he was afterward promoted to the 
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archiepiscopal see of La Plata. He died at Buenos Aires in 1605 
or 1612.7! 

The archdiocese of La Plata, just mentioned, lay not in the prov- 
ince of Pataguay-Plata but in the Gran Chaco of Upper Peru, later 
called Bolivia. It was erected as a diocese in 1552. The city and 
region of La Plata in Bolivia has been known also by several other 
names: Charcas, Chuquisaca, and Sucre. The Spanish settlement 
there had been founded in 1538 by Diego de Rojas, who was sent out 
by the governor of Peru and in 1543 was the first to penetrate into 
Tucuman or northern Argentina.” 

Tucuman, too, has its Franciscan missionary history; but that is 
a separate story, even though the Franciscan custody of Paraguay- 
Plata, founded by Father Bernardo de Armenta in 1538, was united 
during the period from 1575 to 1597 with the custody of St. George 
of Tucuman, founded in 1565. The custos or superior of the united 
custodies from 1595 to 1597 was none other than St. Francis Solano, 
the Apostle of Tucuman and Peru.” When they were again sep- 
arated in 1597, the Paraguay-Plata custody was called Custodia de la 
Asuncién de Nuestra Sefiora del Paraguay. They were joined once 
more by the Franciscan general chapter of July 12, 1612, to form a 
province, the Provincia del Rio de la Plata. 


Ill 


i cntengerney of the Apostle of Argentina, St. Francis Solano, 
Father Luis de Bolajios is deservedly styled the Apostle of 
Paraguay. Born 1539 in Andalusia, Spain, he was admitted into the 
Franciscan order at the friary of Loreto, the same friary in which St. 
Francis Solano later on was director of the church choir for a time.” 
Friar Luis was thirty-three years old and had just pronounced his 
vows in the friary of Santa Eulalia at Marchena, when he heard of 
the need of missionaries in Paraguay and decided to join his brethren 
there. Hearing of his resolution, his confréres tried to dissuade him; 
but just then, 1572, Father Alonso de San Buenaventura, who had 
come from Paraguay, called at the friary and asked to see Friar Luis 
21. Maas, Die Wiedereréffnung der Franziskanermission in China in der Neuzeit, 
pp. 33-40. 
22. Alcedo, Diccionario, V, 213 and 219. 


23. Maas, Der heilige Franz Solano, p. 33. 
24. Ibid., p. 11. 
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though he had not previously made his acquaintance. Before the lat- 
ter could say a word, Father Alonso addressed him in these words: 
“Brother, remain firm in your resolution. God has chosen you for 


the task of converting Paraguay.” And Friar Luis replied simply: 
“Father, God’s will be done!” 


With the permission of his superiors, he joined the group of 
missionaries conducted by Father Alonso to Paraguay in 1572 or 
1574,”> though at the time he was only a deacon. After his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, probably at Asuncién, Father Luis de Bolafios 
collaborated with Father Alonso and Brother Juan in their apostolic 
work among the Indians of Paraguay and soon surpassed them in 
missionary achievements. Of their activities the Peruvian chronicler 
Father Cordova-Salinas wrote in 1641: 


Since the year 1538, when Father Bernardo de Armenta with four com- 
panions of the order of St. Francis came to the regions of Paraguay and 
Plata to announce the Gospel and baptized thousands upon thousands while 
traveling on foot through all of Paraguay and the Rio de la Plata region even 
into Brazil, other messengers of the Gospel followed them, Se among 
them being Fathers Alonso de San Buenaventura and Luis de Bolafios. These 
pioneer missionaries baptized countless pagans, saw to it that their converts 
received the sacrament of matrimony, took from the pagans their idols, 
erected crosses and churches, and bestowed baptism upon numerous Indians 
dwelling on the banks of the Picer and Buay rivers. In the valleys of these 
two rivers they built fifteen churches,and in the province of Guayra [Para- 
guay}, within a territory eighty miles long, no less than twenty-five churches. 
They always traveled on foot and lived on maize, roots, and some fruits and 
herbs. To gather the scattered children of mountain and desert, they decided 
to induce them to settle in large and small villages. Many of these founda- 


tions still exist today [1641], and what gives them permanence is the holy 
faith.26 


From the valleys of the Picer and Buay rivers, where Father Bo- 
lafios entered upon his missionary career, he and his companions 
were driven by the governor of Paraguay because they championed 
the cause of oppressed Indians. Undaunted, they started anew in 
Guayra beyond the Parana and Uruguay rivers. It was here that they 


25. According to Otero, Dos héroes, p. 59, Father Bolafios set sail from Spain 
on October 17, 1574. Very probably 1574 is the year at least in which he arrived 
in Paraguay; for others mention it as the year in which Governor Zarate came to 
Paraguay accompanied by 22 Franciscans. Apparently the organization of Father 
Alonso’s first company of missionary recruits was commenced in 1572 and they reached 
their destination in 1574. 

26. This as well as the subsequent excerpts from Cérdova-Salinas and also the 
report of Hernandarias will be found in Otero, Dos héroes. In fact, this work is 
our authority for most of the facts related about Father Bolafios’ life. 
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began in 1580 to gather the scattered Indians in mission villages or 
reductions, resembling the later California missions. One of the first 
reductions founded by Father Bolafios was that of Santiago de Bara- 
dero. Altogether he established no less than eighteen reductions in 
this region; and in 1593 when Father Alonso went to Spain for the 
third time to fetch new missionaries, Father Bolafios turned over at 
least fifteen of them to the Jesuits, Manuel de Lorenzana and Diego 
de Boroa, whom he had invited to join him in the missions of Para- 
guay. To the Franciscan, Father Bolafios, therefore, belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the founder of the famous Jesuit Reductions of 
Paraguay about which more has been written than about any other 
missions of the New World.?’ 

That the early reductions of Paraguay, founded by Father Bo- 
lafios, were firmly established and well organized, is evident from 
the statement of Cérdova-Salinas who writes of Father Bolajfios: 

As priest and confessor he ceased not to cultivate the vineyard of the 


Lord and enjoyed the happy success of seeing himself surrounded by as 
many as ten thousand neophytes. With great prudence he gathered these 


in reductions which still exist today [1641] and distinguish themselves by 
their arrangement and order which is better than in those founded by other 
Spaniards. 


After the arrival of the Jesuits in Paraguay, Father Bolafios did 
not leave this territory but continued his missionary work as before. 
Thus it is recorded that even after 1607 he founded the reductions 
of Caazapa, Yta, Yuti, and Itati. Regarding the founding of the 
last-named, which still exists as a village at the present day, some 
particulars have come down to us. It was on December 7, 1615, that 
Father Bolafios founded this mission, giving it the name of Reduc- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of Itati. One hundred Guarani 
Indians of the Yagua tribe formed the nucleus of the mission vil- 
lage. By 1618 the missionary had completed the building of a chapel 
with a straw roof; and on the altar within this little church he placed 
a picture of the Blessed Virgin which down to the present day has 
retained the reputation of being a miraculous picture. It was trans- 
ferred in 1620 to a new church at Itati built by Father Bolajios’ suc- 
cessor, the Franciscan, Father Gamarra. 

27. Though Father Bolafios turned over his reductions to the Jesuits in 1593, 


two Jesuits had come to Paraguay already in 1586. Fathers Bolafios and Alonso de 
Buenaventura, however, began founding reductions in Paraguay as early as 1580. 
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Though the first missionary efforts of Father Bolafios were rudely 
interrupted by the interference of the governor of Paraguay, he re- 
ceived the support of a truly great man and excellent governor while 
he was busy founding numerous reductions. Hernando Arias de 
Saavedra was his name, though he is usually called simply Her- 
nandarias; and he had four terms as governor of the Paraguay-Plata 
province: 1591-1593, 1598-1599, 1605-1609, and 1614-1619. At the 
close of his fourth term, he retired after effecting the division of the 
Paraguay-Plata colony into the two provinces of Paraguay and 
Buenos Aires. Araujo calls him “one of the most illustrious heroes 
produced by the Indies,” for he was born at Asuncién, Paraguay.”* 
And J. M. Estrada writes of him: 


Hernandarias devoted his whole soul to the development of a species of 
colonization which he terms the spiritual conquest — that is to say, he in- 
culcated into the country the Christian spirit of discipline, civilization, and 
concord. He awoke the soul of the savage, and turned his instincts in search 
of better things than he had known. He closed the barracks of the soldiers 
and opened the colleges of the missionaries.?9 


In 1608, June 5, Hernandarias sent a report to the Spanish king, 


in which he speaks in eloquent terms of praise of the missionary 
work of Father Bolafios and his confréres who were transforming the 
wilderness into a civilized and Christian land: 


With extraordinary success the Franciscans are working in these provinces 
since the day when Spaniards first came into the land. More than all others, 
they have preached the Gospel and instructed and converted the Indians, not 
only by word but above all by their excellent example and many sacrifices. 
Thus, at the present time some of them are out there in the wilds, and by 
kind words are seeking to induce the Indians to settle down and to accept 
the sacrament of baptism. In this way they are saving numerous souls; and 
rarely has there been such a favorable opportunity for their work in this 
province than at present. The same love and the same zeal they have dis- 
played also in the service of those stricken with the pest, when this dread 
disease recently exacted terrible losses among the natives. 

In five towns lying in the territory which is under my jurisdiction these 
Fathers have also erected friaries. Two of them are truly monuments of their 
poverty. Though I assisted them as much as I could, they had to go to much 
trouble in begging the necessary funds, and even saved whatever they could 
of that which they needed for sustenance and clothing. ... 

The last pest has again caused great havoc, especially among the natives, 
who in places have been greatly reduced in number. Some are brought to- 


28. Pereyra, op. cit., p. 431. 
29. Koebel, South America, pp. 135-136. 
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gether in reductions, and others who are already civilized to some extent are 
raised to a higher degree of culture by the same means. 

Thus the sons of St. Francis are dispensing great benefits because of the 
devoted love with which they are serving God, our Lord, and Your Majesty. 
However, their number is too small, and also the secular priests are too few 
in number; nor do all of these devote themselves to missionary work, for the 
poverty of the Indians is great and the life of a missionary among them is 
hard and not infrequently hazardous. For this reason many Indian villages 
are without a spiritual leader. To remedy this situation, it is very important 
that six more friars come to us. Then they could go about two and two, and 
thus they would win souls for God with greater courage and greater joy. 

In 1610 Hernandarias made a tour of inspection in the valley of 
the Parana and personally saw the missionaries at work. Of Father 
Bolajios he testified that this missionary made his amazing spiritual 
conquests among the Indians by his “altogether extraordinary kind- 
ness and generosity.” 

Like the Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay, the field of Father Bo- 
lafios missionary activity was not limited to present-day Paraguay. 
In point of fact, Father Bolafios journeyed tirelessly throughout the 
great basin of the Plata and the Parana, a vast territory including, 
besides Paraguay, also northeastern Argentina, the provinces of 
southern Brazil, and Uruguay. Never content with what he had 
accomplished, he went in search of the Indians in their hiding places, 
visited them in their miserable huts, conversed with them in a 
friendly manner, and imparted to them the profound truths of Chris- 
tianity in such a simple way that their uncultured minds could easily 
grasp them. 

Unfortunately the letters of Father Bolafios have been lost. But 
from a report prepared by Father Ocaifia in 1635, six years after Fa- 
ther Bolafios’ death, we learn that this great missionary baptized more 
than 30,000 persons during the half century that he spent in Para- 
guay. This total does not seem surprising at all, if we keep in mind 
the high esteem Father Bolafios enjoyed among the Indians and the 
compelling influence he exercised over these children of nature by his 
holy and penitential life and his restless and boundless solicitude for 
the welfare of the poor natives. 

Cérdova-Salinas relates the following incident setting forth the 
great austerity of Father Bolajios’ manner of life. On one occasion 
Father Bolafios, being confined to bed by a severe illness, was visited 
by his superior who anxiously asked him: 
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“Father Luis, how are you getting along?” 

“Very badly,” replied the aged missionary. “And it’s all your 
fault.” 

“But,” objected the embarrassed Father Guardian, “I thought I 
was doing all I could to save your life.” 

“Dear Father Guardian,” Father Luis smilingly explained, “the 
fancy food which you have been bringing to me really undermines 
my health. If you want me to recover, then give me only some 
roasted maize and a little piece of dried meat. That will help.” 


The superior himself went and fetched what Father Luis had 
requested. Joyfully the old missionary accepted the meagre fare and 
ate a dozen kernels of maize and a little piece of meat. Then he 
asked that what remained be left and nothing more be brought to 
him. When the Father Guardian came back in the evening, the pa- 
tient assured him that he felt much better. The following morning 
the superior found him sitting up in bed; and before he could ex- 
press his surprise, Father Luis said to him: 

“Father Guardian, I am well again. Indeed, how could I have 
expected to recuperate in any other way, since my food for the past 
fifty years has consisted only of maize and dried meat, and now my 
stomach can not take anything else.” 

The truth was that the fever from which he had been suffering 
had entirely left him. The next day he got up and read Mass as 
though nothing had been wrong with him; and yet he had gone 
through some twenty severe attacks which would have snapped the 
strength of a much stronger man than he was at his advanced age 
with a body enfeebled by constant penitential practices. Among 
other things, during his long missionary career he was accustomed 
to sleep on the bare floor of his room, or on the ground out in the 
open, or upon a log. 

There is evidence also that like St. Francis Solano, Father Luis 
Bolafios possessed the gift of miracles and prophecy. There are some 
wonderful happenings related of him during his life. In addition 
eye-witnesses have given testimony that immediately after the death 
of Father Luis, a large number of sick persons were cured when they 
invoked the intercession of the saintly missionary. 
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The crown of martyrdom which Father Bolafios had vainly hoped 
to win for himself was granted to his companion of many years, 
Brother Juan de San Bernardo; and Father Luis not only predicted 
the Brother’s martyrdom, but announced his death before the news 
was received and told his brethren where they would find the mar- 
tyt’s body. Brother Juan was commissioned by his superiors to put 
an end to the idolatry, magic, and superstition which was still prac- 
ticed by some Indians at the Indian village of Caazapa, a reduction 
founded in 1607 by Father Bolafios southwest of Ascuncién and situ- 
ated on the Tibicuary River opposite the reduction of Yuti. Father 
Luis said to the Brother at the time: “Go there with confidence. You 
will attain that for which we all strive, though in vain.” Two days 
after arriving at Caazapa, Brother Juan was captured, scourged, and 
then suspended from a tree. For three days and two nights the good 
Brother continued to preach to his torturers. Finally one of the 
chieftains cut out the heart of the missionary and devoured it, and 
then threw the corpse into a fire where it remained intact. Desirous 
of recovering the martyr’s body, the two missionaries, Fathers Ga- 
briel de la Anunciacién and Gregorio de Osuna made a fruitless 
search for it. They were on the point of giving up, when Father Bo- 
lafios, who was at Buenos Aires at the time, called Father Diego de 
Osuna and gave him directions where the search should be con- 
tinued. The mutilated remains were then found at once and taken 
to the church in the Franciscan reduction of Yuti. Later on they 
were transferred to a place of honor beside the remains of Father 
Antonio Arredondo, a Franciscan missionary who had died in the 
odor of sanctity. The year of Brother Juan’s martyrdom was, it seems, 
1623, though there are some who say it occurred as early as 1594. 
At any rate the archives of the postulator general of the Franciscan 
order in Rome show that the official inquiry regarding the Brother's 
martyrdom was instituted in 1627. 

Not only a saintly and successful missionary, Father Bolafios was 
incidentally also a great philologist. He was the author of the first 
grammar and dictionary of the Guarani language of Paraguay and 
also of the first catechism and prayer book in the same language. 
His grammar was later reprinted by order of the Jesuit provincial, 
Father Diego de Torres. His catechism, approved by the Council of 
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Lima, was likewise used in the Jesuit Reductions; and since it did 
not bear the name of Father Bolafios, it was regarded for a time as 
the work of a Jesuit, until the true author was made known during 
the controversy between Bishop Cardenas and the Jesuits. However, 
various dialects of the Tupi-Guarani language were spoken over a 
large portion of South America; and catechisms in the Guarani dia- 
lects which were spoken in Brazil had already been written by Jesuits 
when Father Bolafios composed his. 

Because of the unfortunate and prolonged controversy he carried 
on with the Jesuits, the bishop just mentioned, Bishop Bernardino de 
Cardenas, a Franciscan, has not fared well at the hands of historians. 
Cunninghame Graham, for instance, represents him to have been a 
fanatic and showman. In fact, most writers on the Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay give a very one-sided picture of the bishop in 
question. There are others, however, who testify that his was a 
saintly life and some do not hesitate to confer upon him the title of 
“Father of the Indians.” As soon as he was notified of his nomina- 
tion, 1638, to the see of Asuncién, he issued a pastoral letter (1639) 
in which he inveighed against the distribution of intoxicants to the 
Indians and pointed out the great harm that resulted from this prac- 
tice. He was consecrated at Tucuman in October, 1641. The con- 
troversy with the Jesuits arose in 1644 when the bishop tried to con- 
duct a canonical visitation of the Jesuit missions in his diocese, which 
the Jesuits claimed were exempt. Suffice it to say here, that the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Council in Rome finally decided the matter 
in favor of the bishop when on March 13, 1660, it declared that the 
bishop had the right to visit the parish churches and doctrinas (mis- 
sions) of the Jesuits to investigate matters pertaining to the sacred 
ministry, the right to examine pastors of the Society before approv- 
ing them, and the right to proceed with the ecclesiastical punish- 
ments against pastors of the Society who undertook pastoral duties 
without episcopal approbation. In 1666 Bishop Cardenas was trans- 
ferred from the see of Asuncién, Paraguay, to that of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra in Bolivia. His death occurred two years later. 

These events, of course, occurred after the death of Father Bo- 
lafios. While engaged in missionary work of such an extensive na- 
ture that it must have claimed his attention at all times, Father Bo- 
lafios was nevertheless honored by his brethren with additional posi- 
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tions of trust and authority. When the Franciscan establishments in 
Paraguay-Plata were again made an independent custody in 1597, 
Father Bolafios was named their custos or superior. And when the 
two custodies of Paraguay-Plata and of Tucuman were merged into 
the province of Rio de la Plata in 1612, Father Bolafios was chosen 
to serve as one of the four definitors or provincial councillors. 

After he had devoted himself for some fifty years to pioneer 
missionary work in Paraguay-Plata, Father Bolafios retired in 1620 
at the age of eighty years to Buenos Aires, though that city was still 
only a small colonial town just forty years old. There the venerable 
missionary, ninety years old, died a holy death on October 11, 1629. 
Gathered around his death bed, his brethren were reciting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed; and at the words Et incarnatus est Father Luis de Bo- 
lofios breathed his last. For three days his body lay in state, and 
people came in crowds to pay their last respects from points as far 
as ten miles. The funeral rites were conducted at the Franciscan 
church in Buenos Aires, the second one built there, though it still 
had only a straw roof. On the ninth day after Fr. Bolafios’ demise, 
Father Raimondo de Santa Cruz, prior of the Dominicans, delivered 
an eloquent eulogy on the deceased missionary. Five years later, 
1634, Father Alonso Vique brought a precious double sarcophagus 
from Spain which had been donated by the family of Don Diego de 
Ribera; and into it were placed the remains of Father Bolafios. On 
this occasion happenings of a miraculous nature were witnessed and 
afterward recorded by Father Vique. The latter's account is given 
at length in the chronicle of Cérdova-Salinas. After a new church of 
San Francisco had been built, the remains of Father Bolafios were 
transferred to it and placed in the crypt under the high altar. 
Though his cause of beatification has never been introduced, pos- 
terity conferred upon him the title of Venerable. His memory is 
still honored in Buenos Aires, now the largest city in South America. 
The historian of the Franciscan missions, Father Leonhard Lemmens, 
writing of Father Bolajfios, declares that the record of his missionary 
achievements during a half century is unexcelled, if not unequalled. 
And the Jesuit, Father Guevara, styles Father Bolafios “the Giant of 
the Indian Provinces.”’° 


30. Lemmens, op. cit., p. 327. 
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i 
THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 


ig MOST of the articles and books concerning the doctrine of Ockham, 
authors have paid too little attention to the question of the authenticity 
of the works they used. Abbé Baudry perhaps is the only exception to the 
rule, and for this he is to be highly commended as showing a sound critical 
sense. Not only have some works, which are not authentic, been attributed to 
Ockham even by medieval writers, but the texts of undoubtedly authentic 
works are also not beyond criticism, at least not in ,our editions. This stric- 
ture is true even of the Commentary on the Sentences, though less for the 
first book, the Ordinatio Ockham, than for the last three books, the Reporta- 
tio Ockham. A study of the first book revealed additions, some of which 
were made by Ockham, others by another hand. 

At the time in question, only one work attributed to Ockham was proved 
to be not authentic, and this work is the Tractatus: Duo Principia Ockham, 
edited by Baudry under the title of Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae. 
Baudry conclusively proved the non-authenticity of this work. His proof is 
based on two facts: first, the author always speaks in the third person (with 
some random exceptions), as for example dicit, evidently referring to Ock- 
ham; secondly, the entire treatise is composed of almost literal quotations 
from the works of Ockham. In our opinion, the proof of Baudry is defini- 
tive. 

Baudry also stated that the Tractatus de Successivis is likewise not authen- 
tic, and consists of only a compilation of parts taken from the works of Ock- 
ham. But here we must confess that we are not as convinced of the conclu- 
siveness of the proofs adduced as we are in the case of the Tractatus de Prin- 
cipiis Theologiae. We do not deny that a certain probability exists in favor 
of the opinion of this great scholar, but a probability is still far from a defi- 
nite proof. 

In the following pages we shall take up the question of the authenticity 
of another and better-known work of Ockham, the Centiloguium, edited by 
Marcus de Benevento together with the four books of the Commentary on the 
Sentences, published at Lyons, France, in 1497. Though this small treatise has 
often been used in impugning the soundness of the teachings of the Inceptor 
Venerabilis, its authenticity has never been questioned by any writer or com- 
mentator. However there are grave and, as we believe, valid objections that 
can be raised against the authenticity of this work. 

One fact should have cautioned the scholars of medieval studies namely, 
that no list of manuscripts of Ockham, not even that of Little, ever hinted at 
the existence of any manuscripts of this treatise. Such a lack proves either the 
rareness and consequently the unimportance of a work, or its anonymity and 
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hence a certain probability of its non-authenticity. During our search for 
manuscripts of non-polemical works of Ockham, we were led to adopt the 
latter alternative as our opinion. 

For a long time we did not discover any manuscript of the Centiloquinm 
until one word of the Incipit of the printed text afforded a clue. The Incipit 
of our edition runs as follows: Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter appe- 
tit....In studying the catalogue of the Amploniana (Erfurt), we encoun- 
tered an anonymous treatise, Tractatus optimus Anglicanus de Theoreumatibus 
theologicis demonstratis, the Incipit of which sounded somewhat familiar: 
Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter appetit.... After having re- 
ceived photostats of the whole treatise through the kind assistance of the 
curator of the Amploniana, we at once identified this anonymous treatise as 
the Centiloqguium. The first manuscript of this very important work so vitally 
necessary for an interpretation of Ockhamism in modern times, was discov- 
ered. With the new Incipit we later found another manuscript of the same 
work at the Vatican Library, Vat. Lib. Palat. 378. Thus we are now in a 
position to revise and even to improve the Lyons edition on the basis and 
strength of the manuscripts mentioned. We shall attempt this first, by giving 
a description of the manuscripts and secondly, by discussing the problem of 
their authenticity; finally, we shall prepare a preliminary edition of the en- 
tire treatise by comparing it with the true teachings of Ockham. 


I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


A description of the manuscript Cod. Lat. Palat. 378 of the Vatican 
Library is found in the catalogue: Codices Palatini Latini, vol. 1, Romae, 
1886, p. 106. Unfortunately some details are wanting in this description. 
We shall complete it by notes for which we are indebted to the kindness of 
our friend Father Victorin Doucet, O.F.M. These additions will be indi- 
cated by parentheses. 

The Codex is written on paper, in quarto (259-215 mm, 1 col.), by dif- 
ferent hands of the (late ?) fifteenth century. In the Codex there are at 
least three works attributed to Ockham: 

1. f. 162v-190r: Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae qui distinguitur in 
centum quaestiones. Inc.: Humana nobilis natura eo pocius.... (Expl. 
8f.190r: ...in quem omnis creatura tenetur tendere ultimate, quod nobis 
concedat principium et finis omnium sine fine....) Explicit primus tractatus 
istius libri. 

2. f. 206r-264v: Tractatus 8 questionum (De Potestate Spirituali laicali 
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et regia). Inc.: Sanctum canibus nullatenus esse dandum... (vir quidam 
venerabilis 8 mihi tradidit questiones...). 

3. £. 2651-7831: Libellus editus ad defensionem fidei catolicae et con- 
tra hereses que insurrexerunt aduersus ipsam fidem. Inc.: Noverint universi 
fideles Xpiani presentes literas inspecturi quod sancta romana ecclesia catolica 
et apostolica in sacris canonibus furmiter tenet et docet quod romanus ponti- 
fex....Inferius aduersus fidem catolicam dogmatizauit.... 

At the end of the Codex is found a tabula, unfortunately not edited in 
the description of the Vatican Library: 

(In hoc vol. continentur libri infra scripti: 

. Libri VII Armachani de pauperie Salvatoris, 
. Sermo ejusdem de Immaculata Conceptione B.M.V. 
. Sermo ejusdem de mendicitate. 
. De casibus episcopalibus, etc. 
6. sermo Card. Antisiod’ (?) de XLa et tractatus ejusdem de bono 
mortis. 
. Explicatio Armachani contra mendicantes. 
8. Ockam de principiis theologiae. 
9. Propositio Armachani facta coram Innocentio VI. contra mendi- 
cantes. 

10. Tractatus 8 questionum Ockam. 

11. Tractatus cujusdam...Ockam). 

A good description of Ampl. Q 104 is found in the excellent catalogue 
of the Amploniana published by Schum (p. 363) ; therefore we can omit it 
here. The Codex is probably the work of Joannes de Wasia written about 
1387-1394. The tractatus is followed on page 26v by notes made by a stu- 
dent showing the scheme of a disputation in the manner of the Centiloguium. 


II 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHENTICITY 


The description of the manuscripts furnishes two facts which are very 
important with reference to the problem of authenticity. Both manuscripts 
are relatively late. Ampl. Q 104 does not date back farther than 1380 and 
Vat. Palat, lat. 378 does not go beyond the fifteenth century. Of course it 
is possible or even probable that they are copies made from earlier manu- 
scripts, but as we shall see later on, the contents fit best into a period later 
than Ockham. More important is the fact that no manuscript has the name 
of Ockham either in the Incipit or in the Explicit. Only Vat. Palat. lat. 378 
bears the name of Ockham in the tabula at the end of the Codex. We are 
not of the opinion that this lack can prove the non-authenticity of the Centi- 
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loquium. We often find works of medieval writers in manuscript form 
without the name of their author, though quite often they bear the name at 
least in the Explicit. Yet we are justified in saying that the authenticity of 
the Centiloguium is not proved, and anyone who wishes to use it in his 
studies on Ockham must prove its authenticity. If one were to object and 
say that at least in the tabula of Vat. Palat. lat. 378 this work is explicitly 
attributed to Ockham, our answer would be that this ascription, found in a 
tabula of the fifteenth century, does not and cannot prove very much. Fur- 
thermore there seems to be little chance or hope of finding any other manu- 
scripts containing the name of Ockham, because at least ninety per cent of 
the known works of Ockham bear his name; therefore if any new manu- 
scripts of the Centiloquium are ever discovered, they would most likely be 
anonymous. 

Still another fact may be of some importance. The so-called Centi- 
loquium — a name which is not found in any manuscript — is in reality the 
first part of a Summa; and the full name or title of this part is Tractatus de 
Principiis Theologiae. Even in saying this, however, we feel that we should 
be extremely careful, because this very title is found only in the superscrip- 
tion of our treatise in the Vatican manuscript. The exact title of the entire 
treatise should read: Summa de Conclusionibus Theologicis (=Centi- 
loguium) et Philosophicis (7). A tractatus de principiis theologicis is at- 
tributed to Ockham by Petrus a Candia, O.F.M., in his Commentary on the 
Sentences: Deus potest facere, quidquid fieri non includit contradictionem, 
ut exponit Ockham in tractatu suo de principiis theologiae.””! 

Could this tractatus be the Centiloquium? 


Baudry? is of the opinion that the Tractatus quoted by Petrus a Candia 
is identical with the tractatus edited by him under this title. It is true that 
we find in it the quotation at the beginning: Deus potest facere omne quod 
fieri non includit contradictionem (loc. cit., p. 45, 1). But exactly the same 
text is found in our so-called Centiloguium, or according to the Vatican 
manuscript, in the Tractatus de Principiis Theologicis, a fact which Baudry 
does not mention, perhaps because the text of the edition (not of the manu- 
script) is a little different. But since the title does not occur in the manu- 
script used by Baudry, and since it does not seem to be justified by the con- 
tent which is mostly philosophical, we have to reserve the title De Principiis 
Theologicis for the Centiloquium. 


1. Franz Kardinal Ehrle, ‘“‘Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia...,” in 
Franzisk. Studien, Beiheft 9, p. 95, note 1. 


2. “Tractatus de principiis Theologicis attribué 4 G. d’Occam,” in Etud. de Phil. 
Méd., dir. E. Gilson, t. XXIII, p. 8. 
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But this title, found in the Vatican manuscript, is not the title the author 
gave to his treatise, as we mentioned above. In the short preface to his work 
he states his intention by saying: Summa siquidem ista partibus patet duabus, 
prima quarum theologicas, secunda vero conclusiones philosophicas ordine 
determinato continebit (these words are not in the edition). Consequently, 
our Summa of conclusions will have two parts according to the intention of 
the author: the first part will be a tractatus de conclusionibus theologicis, 
the second, a tractatus de conclusionibus philosophicis. But as the term con- 
clusio is taken in the sense of principia by our author (cf. the first con- 
clusio), there is really not much difference whether one calls the first part 
Tractatus de principiis theologicis or not, as the scribes or perhaps the illum- 
inator of our manuscript did. The same can be said about the title of the 
Amploniana manuscript: Tractatus...de theoreumatibus theologicis de- 
monstratis. 

The first part having been identified, there remains the question: which 
is the second part? At first we were of the opinion that the second part was 
the Tractatus edited by Baudry: Duo principia Ockham (called by Baudry, 
Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae). Indeed this treatise deals with philo- 
sophical conclusions. But a closer study convinced us that it can hardly be 
identified as the second part of our Summa. The style and the method used 
are different, in any case more Ockhamistic than the Centiloguium. In the 
Centiloquium ate many conclusions or statements belonging to theology and 
discussed in a manner betraying an exaggerated logical method, in the latter 
there is one line of conclusions drawn from two principles of Ockham’s 
teachings. However this fact would not be of very great importance without 
another serious difficulty which finally caused us to drop the assumption that 
the second part of our Summa is identical with the treatise edited by Baudry. 
There are four references in the first portion to the second part (Concl. 27 
C; 34 A; 39 F; 64 E), but we were not able to verify them in a satisfactory 
manner in the Tractatus: Duo principia Ockham. An easy way, therefore, of 
proving the non-authenticity of the so-called Centiloguium is bared, namely, 
by connecting it with the Tractatus: Duo principia Ockham of which the 
non-authenticity is proved by Baudry. 

Notwithstanding this negative result in discussing the title, there re- 
mains one point which is of importance for the question of authenticity: 
there must be another treatise which continues the so-called Centiloguium. 
At present we do not know of it, but most probably this treatise too will be 
anonymous if found or discovered. In this way we reach again our original 
point of departure namely, that the Swmma is anonymous and that positive 
proof of its being the work of Ockham must be adduced. Meanwhile we 
may not speak of the so-called Centiloquium as a work of Ockham. 
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There still remains one road open to us of proving the non-authenticity 
of the so-called Centiloquium namely, internal criteria. These are the style 
and the content. In studying the text of the so-called Centiloquium we find 
the style extremely different from that used by Ockham in his works, so much 
so that one who is accustomed to reading Ockham’s works experiences some- 
thing of a shock when he turns to the Centiloguium. This feeling is not 
merely something vague, but makes itself strongly noticeable when one at- 
tempts to read the Centiloguium. Anyone who is used to reading the works 
of Ockham knows that the Venerabilis Inceptor often uses the expressions: 
Respondeo, dico, puto, nego, etc. He often speaks in the first person and as 
a teacher, as a Magister who is able and who has the right to make a de- 
terminatio in the medieval use and sense of the word. In the so-called 
Centiloquium, however, the author very seldom speaks in the first person; 
instead he prefers the third person or impersonal neuter method of expres- 
sion: dicitur, respondetur, negatur, etc. Apart from a declaration of the 
author in the first conclusion (B) where he reaffirms his orthodoxy we met 
with the expression dico only three times. In the Lyons edition, the first 
person is found about twenty times (in one hundred conclusions!). Accord- 
ing to the manuscripts it must be reduced to half; but with the exception of 
the use of the term dico twice, it has only such others as reputo, non curo, 
pono, nego, where sometimes the reading is doubtful. For instance, suppono 
instead of supposito or supponendo, nego instead of negando, etc. These few 
exceptions cannot weaken the general statement that the difference in cer- 
tain expressions is striking, because they occur even in the certainly non- 
authentic treatise: Duo principia Ockham, edited by Baudry. 

We believe that this impersonal element in the style at least indicates a 
gtave doubt about the authenticity of the so-called Centiloguium. Ockham 
never feared to express his opinions as his own opinions; and when he had 
doubts, he expressed them as his own doubts. In case anyone objected that 
Ockham might have had good reasons for hiding his opinions behind this 
impersonal style, we must ask: why did he do it and when did he do it? 
Even during his trial at Avignon, Ockham did not essentially change his at- 
titude, as can be proved by the editions of the Acts of this trial.3 

After his trial, his style became even more personal. Consequently there 
cannot be shown a time when such an attitude of caution was necessary or 
advisable for Ockham. 

Then the other obvious and natural explanation remains, that the author 
of the so-called Centiloguium does not speak in the first person because he 

3. Vide J. Koch, “Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in Avignon 


gefiihrten Prozess,” in Rech. Theol. Anc. Méd., 7 (1935), pp. 353-380, and 8 (1936), 
Pp. 168-197, but especially pp. 195-197. 
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is only referring to or repeating opinions of other Scholastics, sometimes even 
the opinions of Ockham. The last and final proof, therefore, of the non- 
authenticity of this treatise must be based on the contents. 

The conclusions proposed and discussed are often so abstruse and ridicu- 
lous that there is a great discrepancy between the usually sound and careful 
doctrines of Ockham and the hazardous statements of the so-called Centi- 
loquium. They even seem at times to contradict each other. In order to 
prove our statement it will be necessary to discuss one conclusion after an- 
other. That will be done in the following edition of the text, which will be 
accompanied by references to the true teachings of Ockham. This discussion 
will definitely prove that some conclusions cannot be imputed to Ockham, 
because he expressly denies what they state. 

For the present one real contradiction may be mentioned in passing. 
In the conclusio 56a we read: Quod nullus discursus quem Aristoteles vel 
aliquis antiquorum posuit, est formalis. Here the author follows the opinion, 
that the syllogismus expositorius cannot be applied to the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity and consequently, there is a different logic for divine things 
and created things. Ockham expressly and emphatically* states that the syllo- 
gismus expositorius is a formal one, that is to say, one which is valid for every 
matter, in admitting the Scotistic Distinctio Formalis ; and Ockham admits it, 
as he says, in order to save the Logica Formalis. As far as we know, the dis- 
tinction between a Logica Naturalis and a Logica Supernaturalis goes back 
to Robert Holkot, O.P., and not to Ockham. 

One thing is clear, therefore, and it will become clearer or better illus- 
trated by our edition and discussion of the conclusions, that not all the con- 
clusions can be attributed or related to Ockham. They seem to point to a 
time shortly after Ockham. Their basis certainly is the new logic of supposi- 
tions and terms so masterfully and deeply developed by Ockham, but the 
manipulation of this logic is not the work of the Master. It is the work of 
one or several later Scholastics who abused this logic and played with it in 
a dangerous way. Their play is really dangerous because they destroy confi- 
dence in reason. We could not escape the impression that at times they 
seemed to enjoy the attempt to show a contradiction between dogma and 
logic; and in so doing they ruin both dogma and logic. 

We can, therefore, say finally: the authenticity of the so-called Centi- 
loquium or the Tractatus de Principiis theologicis or of the Summa de con- 
clusionibus theologicis et philosophicis, part the first, is not guaranteed by 
the manuscripts, and is not only not proved, but has grave weaknesses of an 


4. Cf. Summa Logicae, Il, c. 2 F; ed. Venet. 1508, fol. 41ve. 
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internal nature. They are the impersonal style and the content which is a 
collection of opinions regarding theology, seeking to show how theology and 
philosophy, especially logic, are often in opposition. Some conclusions can 
be referred to Ockham, but not all of them by any means. 


Ill 


EDITION OF THE TEXT 


Though a critical edition of the Centiloguium is not possible as yet since 
we know only two manuscripts, one complete and another incomplete, still 
an edition giving the available traditional text may be of some value. Usually 
an incunabula edition is based on a late manuscript. That seems to be true 
in our case. But a late manuscript is not necessarily a bad one. Nevertheless 
we preferred the text of the late Vatican manuscript —the only complete 
one — to the text of the incunabula edition, from the 34th conclusion on to 
the end, because it is in better agreement with the oldest known manu- 
script, Amploniana Q 104, which unfortunately is incomplete, coming to an 
end at the 34th conclusion. 

We did not follow any text slavishly. On the contrary, keeping to the 
Amploniana text as closely as possible for the first 34 conclusions, and in the 
same way to the Vatican text for the rest of them, we abandoned both in 
favor of the incunabula edition when it seemed to be necessary. 

For the first conclusion we shall give all the variants with the transposi- 
tions. For the other conclusions we shall confine the apparatus criticus only 
to important variants. The following sigla are used: 

A— Amploniana (Erfurt) Q 104 (about 1380) 

V — Vaticana Pal. lat. 378 (15th cent.) 

E — Edition of Lyons (1495) 

I am indebted to Father Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., for assistance in 


preparing the manuscript for publication and to Prof. E. A. Moody for lend- 
ing me his microfilm of the Quodlibeta of Holkot. 


CENTILOQUIUM THEOLOGICUM 
sive 


TRACTATUS DE PRINCIPIIS THEOLOGICIS 


Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter nititur cognoscere suum 
finem, quo prae! caeteris appetentibus omnibus corruptibilibus? dote rationis 
ditatur> et ad imaginem Deique similtudinem celsius figuratur, praesertim 


1. om. V. 
2. corporalibus V. 
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cum secundum Aristotelem 1° Ethicorum:4 “Omnis ars et omnis doctrina 
similiter autem et actus et electio bonum quoddam appetere videantur.” 
Totius igitur universi (quod> secundum Aristotelem 1° Meteorologicorum® 
in’ suis ordinationibus minime potest® errare, cum salubri? dispositioni feli- 
cius!® favens quasdam conclusiones perfectionis pulcherrimas'! humani finis 
qui Deus est, cum ipse sit!2 Alpha et O, omnium principium atque finis, 
harmonice modulantes dulcius declarabo. Summa siquidem ista partibus patet 
duabus, prima quarum theologicas, secunda vero conclusiones philosophicas 
ordine determinato!3 continebit. 


Textus prologi editionis: Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter appetit 
cognoscere suum finem, quo prae caeteris appetentibus omnibus corruptibilibus creatis 
ratione ditata ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei celsius eminentiusque figuratur. 
Praesertim cum secundum Aristotelem 19 Ethicorum: Omnis ars et omnis per oi 
similiter autem et actus et intellectio bonum quoddam appetere videntur. Hoc autem 
bonum nobis manifestat divina sapientia per directiones pulcherrimas humani finis qui 
Deus est, In cuius laudem et gloriam centum conclusiones theologicas ut brevissime et 
commodissime potero declarabo. 


[1* CONCLUSIO} 
A Est ergo conclusio prima talis:1 


DEUS EST. 


Istam conclusionem? tam theologi quam philosophi unanimiter po- 
suerunt. In Theologia namque?> tamquam principium primum ab omni- 
bus praesupponitur et aliorum omnium fundamentum firmiter compro- 
batur.4 In Philosophia vero secundum plurimos non solum opinatur,° 
verum etiam® insuper? physice demonstratur, sicut patet per Aristotelem 
8° Physicorum,® ubi deducit ex principiis naturalibus ad? immobile peni- 
tus primum movens, quod prima causa et Deus ab omnibus nominatur.!° 


3. ditata, om. et V. 

4, Ethic. Nicom. l.c. cap. 1 (1); ed. Didot t. 2, p. 1. 

5. om. A. 

6. non invenimus ibi locum istum, probabiliter refertur ad De Caelo 1. III, c. 2; 
ed. Didot t. 2, p. 413; et ad Metaph. 1. XI, c. 10; ed. Didot t. 2, p. 609; fortasse 
etiam refertur ad Boethium De Consolatione Phil. 

7. non A. 

8. possunt A. 

9. salubre A. 

10. felicius A. 

11. pulchras et perfectionum ? V. 

12. ait ego V. 

13. debito V. 

Est... talis /om. E. 

omnes add. V. 

om. A. 

. approbatur A. 

. opinabiliter E. 

om. A. 

om. E. 

7 V; Le. cap. 5; ed. Didot t. 2; pp. 350-353. 
esse A, 

. vocatur E. 


SLSCNAYV SYNE 


~ 
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Hoc idem patet!! 2° Metaphysicae,!? ubi declarat Aristoteles, quod in 
causis non sit processus in infinitum et per consequendum ad unum 
primum deviniendum, quod est omnibus summum bonum.'3 Idem 
etiam! clarius deducit 12° Metaphysicae,!> ubi probat'® unum esse 
ptincipem!? omnium, scilicet substantiam primam et perfectissmam, 
quam nominant omnes Deum. 


Istam igitur conclusionem tam a! theologis quam etiam? a philoso- 
phis praesuppositam atque datam pro fundamento totius operis primitus 
pono. Verumtamen de necessitate ponendi, an scilicet demonstrabile sit 
vel probabile Deum esse, vel per se notum, non videtur omnibus? e 
planum. Et‘ ideo circa istam materiam dignum duco aliqualiter dis- 
putandum. Praemissa tamen ista protestatione, quod si aliquid dixero in 
isto’ libello vel in aliquo alio, quod non est® bene dictum, nunc pro tunc? 
revoco in his® scriptis. 


Deducit igitur Aristoteles 8° Physicorum! primum movens immobile 
esse medio tali: Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, et non est pro- 
cessus in infinitum in causis moventibus; igitur est unum? primum 
movens? immobile. Prima pars antecedentis, scilicet quod‘ omne quod 
movetur ab alio movetur, patet: quia aliter sequeretur,> quod aliquid 
posset primo et per se seipsum movere, et® tunc idem esset in actu et in 
potentia respectu eiusdem.’ Secunda pars antecedentis, scilicet quod non 
sit processus in infinitum in causis moventibus,® patet ex hoc, quod? si 


esset processus in infinitum, nulla esset causa media, quia ubi non est 
ultimum, ibi non est medium. Et ista demonstratio videtur esse a pos- 
teriori, quia ab effectu sumit!® originem, scilicet'! a motu. 


11. om. E. 
. Le. cap. 2 (2,3); ed. Didot t. 2, p. 480. 
- quod est... /om V. 


. lib. XI, cap. 6-10; ed. Didot t. 2, pp. 603-611 
. declarat Aristoteles /A. 
. principium E. 


de V. 

. om. EV; “a” om. V. 
om. E. 

om. A. 

. boc. V. 

: ER 

. et nunc add. V. 

. buiusmodi E. 


. Lec. 5 (2) ed. cit. p. 350 
. principium add. A. 
om. E 
om. A. 
quia... /om. V. 
om. A. 
Et add. V. 
in c. mov. fete. A. 
uia V. 
abuit E. 
. id est A. 
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Sed ista ratio, quamvis sit aliquibus probabilis, tamen non videtur 
demonstrativa. Primo, quia potest aliquis' rationabiliter dicere, aliquid 
semetipsum? movere sicut anima et angelus, quae> libere* producunt 
voluntarios> suos actus, et gravitas ipsa, quae per semetipsam® descendit. 

Et si dicatur, quod ipsa descendit? descensu subiecti et ita non movet 
seipsam nisi per accidens,8 quia movendo aliud® movet seipsam — Con- 
tra: Videtur potius, quod movendo se movet aliud, cui inhaeret, scilicet 
suum subiectum, quia ipsa! est praecisa causa motus descensus natura- 
lis.11. Item:!2 circumscribatur subiectum, adhuc gravitas descendit,'3 
sicut!4 patet in Sacramento Altaris, ubi a pluribus ponuntur accidentia 
sine subiecto. 


Aliquibus igitur! videtur nullum inconveniens aliquid posse seipsum? 
movere, et per consequens ista propositio: omne = movetur ab alio 
movetur, non est per se nota nec ex3 per se notis deducta, et per conse- 
quens non est principium demonstrativum. 


Et‘ ad argumentum in oppositum, quando dicitur, quod sic> sequere- 
tur, quod idem esset in actu et in potentia respectu eiusdem’ — dicitur, 
quod ista propositio? potest habere duplicem sensum. Unum! scilicet 
talem: idem habet aliquid? actu et non habet illud actu sed est in 
potentia habendi; et iste sensus est impossibilis tamquam includens con- 
tradictionem!® manifeste. Alium! talem:!? idem est!3 actu potens ad 
causandum in seipso aliquid, ad quod est in potentia ad recipiendum; et 
hoc!4 videtur multis satis possibile. Quod sufficit in proposito ad im- 


. p.a. /possum E. 

. Seipsum E. 

qui V. 

om. E. 

. varios E. 

. per s. /per seipsam V; movendo seipsam E. 

. descendat V. 

- Non movet... /movet seipsum per accidens V; movet seipsum E. 

. aliquid A. 

. quia... /Contra illud potius dicitur movere, quod movendo se movet, quam 
aliquid aliud, cui inhaeret, scilicet suum subiectum. ergo E. 

. Sive — we 

. st add. A 

. descenderet V. 

. Item E. 


0 DID RW 


. enim V. 
. Semetipsum V. 
. non A, 


. om. E, 

. quod /exp. V; quod sic /am. E. 
. reso. e /simul E. 

- om. V. 

. om, A. 

. aliud A. 

. contradictoria A. 

. sensum add. E. 

. potest habere add. E. 


. in add. V. 
. et hoc /adbuc A. 
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pediendum, ne!> praedicta propositio, scilicet:1* omne quod movetur ab 
alio movetur, sit principium demonstrativum.!7 

Aliae vero rationes Aristotelis, quibus nititur hoc idem probare, 
quamvis sint multum'7 probabiles, non omnibus videntur demon- 
strativae. 

Secundo!® instari potest contra aliam propositionem assumtam, scili- 
cet quod non sit processus in infinitum in moventibus, quia clarum est, 
quod oporteret!9 necessario ponere in aliquibus causis moventibus pro- 
cessum in infinitum, sicut patet, si? m4 in continuum longum?! move- 
tur per totum?? ex percussione unius?3 quia” pars ——— movet 
partem sibi?> continuam,7¢ et illa pars aliam et sic in itum, ex quo 
sunt ibi infinitae partes saltem proportionabiles secundum longitudinem, 
quarum quaelibet movetur ratione talis percussionis. Igitur?? non est 
— e, sed potius?® necessarium in moventibus ponere processum 


In po vero et?9? quae possunt simul3° continuari, ponere in- 
finitum*! non videtur impossibile, sed amt ex principiis Aristotelis 
planius sequitur,>? sicut in animabus intellectivis, quas Aristoteles 3° De 
Anima} ponit perpetuas, et sic verisimiliter infinitas, ex quo infiniti 
homines praecesserunt.34 Igitur infinitae sunt hae>> animae, si non una>6 
anima in pluribus hominibus fuit,37 sicut satis probabiliter3# possit39 
poni. 

Et! ad? argumentum in oppositum:3 Quando dicitur, quodé sic? nulla 
sit® causa media, conceditur, quod nulla est causa media’ respectu ulti- 
morum (quae non sunt; sicut proprie loquendo nec in aliquo continuo 
secundum aliquos nullum est medium respectu ultimorum®) intrinseco- 
rum, quamvis aliud? posset esse medium respectu aliorum. 


15. ut E. 
. quod add. V. 
. primum E. 
. multis E. 
. etiam add. V /E. 
. esset A, 
; /ponendo quod V ; percutiatur add. E. 
ignum VV; quod add. A. 
. movetur.../om. E. 
. partis scilicet add. E. 


.- om, E, 

. Scilicet A. 

. continuatur V. 

. et ideo E. 

. est add. A. 

. vero et /etiam V. 
. om. V. 

. in infinitate A. 

. Sequi V. 


- om, E. 

. secundum add. E. 

. in O. /Aristotelis V. 
. St ad 

. sit add. E. 


. 20 AE; cfr. 1. IIL, c. 5 (2); 
p. 468. 


ed. Didot t. 3, 


. processerunt E. 
. sh. fom. V; Igitur... 


animae fom. E 


. eadem add. E. 

. fuerit E. 

. pro tunc E. 

. potest E; posset V. 


. esset E, 
. conceditur.../om. E. 
q Homoioteleuton istud inter 


() om. ALE 


. aliquod V. 
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Et item:1° Ad argumentum, quod Aristoteles facit 7° Physicorum, '! 
quando deducit, quod infinitus motus esset in tempore finito,!? si in 
infinitum esset processus in causis moventibus, dicitur, quod hoc!> 
aliquibus inconveniens non videtur, si!4 talis motus!> infinitorum moven- 
tium!6 debeat infinitus, quia moventia possunt esse non!7 corporalia, 
et quamvis essent congeilia, adhuc probabiliter posset!® snsiiner: ialia!® 
esse infinita. 

Ex quibus omnibus”? videtur sequi Aristotelem non demonstrare 
unum esse?! motorem immobilem, quamvis hoc probalsilius quam suum 
oppositum potuerit?? poni, quia omnes apparentiae aecjue?> evidenter vel 
evidentius possunt salvari ponendo*4 finitatem in moventibus et unum 
primum2> quam?6 infinitatem ponendo, et ideo potius debet poni. 


Remarks 


The first conclusion is not in agreement with. the true teachings of Ockham. How- 
ever we dare not say that it is in clear contradiction to it, at least not in its general 
criticism. 

The author of the Centiloquium states that tie existence of God cannot be proved 
by a “physical” reason, in other words, it cannot b: proved by the Aristotelian Cosmol- 
ogy. Aristotle and many Aristotelian philosophers and some theologians tried to formu- 
late such a proof based on the principle: omne quod movetur, ab alio movetur. This, 
our conclusion declares, is impossible, because the principle admits exceptions and the 
additional principle: non est processus in infinitum in causis is not proved beyond any 
doubt. 

The criticism of the first principle is not specifically Ockhamistic, though in agree- 
ment with Ockham’s teachings. The principle was criticized by Scotus (cf. for instance, 
Ox. 2, d. 2, q. 10: Utrum angelus possit movere se? Ed. Vives, t. 11, p. 523 et seq.) 
with arguments similar to those which are adduced by the author of the Centiloguium. 
We believe Ockham would have admitted them, but we were not able to find texts 
which would prove it. 

The processus in causis in infinitum was admitted, at least for certain causes, by 
the entire Aristotelian tradition, St. Thomas included. The Scholastics, however, dis- 
tinguished between essentially and accidentally ordered causes. The author of the 
Centiloquium does not make this distinction, so familiar even to Ockham; and he 
creates at least the impression that in both cases the principle does not hold good. In so 
doing he is not far from the position of the author of the Theoremaia, attributed to 
Scotus. Here we read: Non potest probari primum secundum speciem in efficientibus 
esse, vel fuisse. Tum ex prima conclusione, quia illa primitas probaretur ex ordine 
essentiali, tum, quare plus hic quam in accidentaliter ordinatis? (Theorema XVI, 2; 
ed. Vivés, t. 5, p. 54 et seg.). Ockham, even in criticizing the notion of “causae essen- 


10. tunc E. 

11. l.c. cap. 1 (4ss); ed. Didot p. 333s. . talis...infinitus E. 
12. infinito. . sequitur vel add. E. 
13. om. E. . primum add. V. 
14. om. E. . poterit V.; fuerit A. 
15. om. A. . om. V. 

16. quod add. E. . om. A et add. én-. 
17. in- E. , oeiee E. 

18. poterit V. . Sieut 
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tialiter ordinatae,’ rejects the possibility of a real processus in infinitum in causis 
essentialiter ordinatis (Cf. Sent. I, d. 2, q. 10, K-N). 

Though the general meaning of this conclusion is not in opposition to Ockham’s 
doctrine, if we take it in the sense that the physical proof of the existence of God is 
impossible, nevertheless it is not in agreement with Ockham’s true teachings, and is in 
some details in opposition to them. 

It is a strange fact, noticed by several scholars that the Centiloguium only knows 
of a physical proof, but not Ockham’s metaphysical proof of the existence of God. 
It is interesting, even amusing, to see how they deal with this fact. Abbagnano 
(Nicola Abbagnano,Guglielmo di Ockham, Lanciano, 1931, p. 521) first shows that 
according to the Centiloqguium Ockham taught the impossibility of any proof of the 
existence of God. But at the end of a long footnote he remembers that Ockham 
thought differently in his Commentary on the Sentences. A little fairer is Hubert 
Becher, S.J. (“Grundbegriff und Gottesbeweis bei Wilhelm von Ockham,” in Scho- 
lastik, 3 (1928), p. 369-393). Influenced by the prejudice that Ockham had to deny 
a proof for the existence of God, Becher believes that the Venerabilis Inceptor incon- 
sistently explains a proof in the Commentary on the Sentences, but was forced through 
the consequence of its principles to abandon it; the Quodlibeta and especially the 
Centiloquium reveal the true attitude of Ockham. S. U. Zuidama, De Philosophie van 
Occam in zijn Commentaar op de Sententien, Hilversum (s.a.), p. 462, discovers that 
Ockham never came back, not even in the Centiloquium to his proof of a primum con- 
Servans inconservatum. 

Against all these scholars we state that Ockham has a proof of God's existence 
and he never abandoned it. This proof is found in Ockham’s Commentary on the 
Sentences (1, d. 2, q. 10, 0. Cf. also the excellent article of Vigneaux in Dict. Cathol., 
t. 11, Paris, 1931, col. 780 et seg.; also H. Becher, Joc. cit., p. 385 et seqg., and Gilson- 
Boehner, Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, Paderborn, Schéningh, 1937, p. 575 
et seq.). The same proof is found again in thd Quaestiones super libro Physicorum, 
written after the Quodlibeta. In q. 70 he quotes his Quodlibeta. It is a pity that this 
work was probably never edited (the statements to the contrary in our textbooks seem 
to be false). This may be the reason why the proof of the existence of God in Quaes- 
tio 1374 was constantly overlooked. We will, therefore, present this text according to 
Ms. Vatican. lat. 956: In ista quaestione dico breviter, quod sic (sc.: Utrum possit 
sufficienter probari primum efficiens esse per conservationem). Quod probatur: Quia 
quidquid realiter producitur ab aliquo realiter vel ab aliquo conservatur, quamdiu 
manet in esse reali — manifestum est; sed ille effectus producitur —certum est; igitur 
ab aliquo conservatur, quamdiu manet. De illo comservante quaero: aut potest pro- 
duci ab aliquo, aut non. Si non, est efficiens primum, quia omne conservans est efficiens. 
Si autem istud conservans producitur ab aliquo, de illo alio quaero sicut prius. Et ita 
vel oportet procedere in infinitum vel oportet stare ad aliquid, quod est conservans et 
nullo modo conservatum: et tale efficiens est primum efficiens. Sed non est processus 
in infinitum in conservantibus, quia tunc aliqua infinita essent in actu, quod est impos- 
sibile: Nam omne conservans aliud sive mediate sive immediate est simul cum con- 
Servato; et ideo omne conservatum requirit actualiter omne conservans; non autem omne 
productum requirit omne producens actualiter mediate vel immediate. Et ideo quamvis 
posset poni processus in infinitum in productionibus sine infinitate actuali, non potest 
tamen poni processus in infinitum in conservantibus sine infinitate actuali. 

From these words we draw the conclusion that Ockham always remained faithful 
to his conviction that a proof of a primum conservans non conservatum is possible. 
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If Hubert Becher objects (loc. cit. 9) that Ockham, without expressing it, tacitly 
abandoned his proof, certainly in his Quodlibeta, we answer, that even in this, his 
most radical work, Ockham takes into account the proof in question. In the first ques- 
tion of Quodlibet I, Ockham denies the possibility of a proof of the unicity of God 
(as he had done in his Commentary on the Sentences), if God is taken in the sense: 
Deus est aliquid nobilius et aliquid melius omni alio. He denies this possibility, 
because the existence of God in this sense cannot be proved, although he agrees that 
if it could be, the unicity of God could also be proved. But if we take God in the 
sense: Deus est idem quo nihil melius prius vel perfectius, then the existence of God 
can be proved, though not His unicity. He says: Sciendum tamen, quod potest demon- 
strari Deum esse, accipiendo Deum secundo modo prius dicto, quia aliter esset pro- 
cessus in infinitum, nisi esset aliquid in entibus, quo non est aliud prius nec per- 
fectius. Sed ex hoc non sequitur, quod possit demonstrari, quod tantum est unum tale, 
sed hoc tantum fide tenetur (Quodl. I, q.l, edito Argentina 1491; text revised after 
Ms. Vatic. lat. 3075). 

Ockham again states in Quodl. II, 1, and elsewhere very often, that a processus 
in infinitum in causis essentialiter ordinatis, is impossible. 

The proof of a primum conservans non conservatum was referred to Ockham by 
many Scholastics, for instance by Adam Wodham (Sent. I, d. 2, q. u.; ed. Paris, 1512, 
fol. 48 va. The printed text is the Abbreviatio of Henry of Oyta), by Peter d’Ailly 
(q. 3, HH: Quaestiones Magistri Petri de Aylliaco super libros Sententiarum, Argen- 
tinae 1490), Gabriel Biehl (Collectorium...1. d. 2, q. 10, C ed. Tiibingen 1501) 
and others. The strange fact, therefore, remains that the Centiloguium does not men- 
tion this proof of Ockham. 

Besides this fact there are also two statements in the first conclusion which are 
in contradiction to the true teachings of Ockham. The author of the Centiloguium or of 
this conclusion is apparently in favor of Averroism when he says (E): si non una 
anima in pluribus hominibus fuit, sicut satis probabiliter possit poni. Ockham thought 
differently. In Quodlibet I, q. 11, ed. cit., he asks: Utrum possit probari evidenter, 
quod non est unus intellectus numero in omnibus hominibus. He answers: Potest 
evidenter probari, quod non est unus intellectus numero in omnibus, quia impossibile 
est, quod unum et idem sit simul sciens et ignorans, diligens et odiens, assentiens et 
dissentiens, et hoc respectu eiusdem; et sic de aliis. About the proof of Averroes he 
makes the brief remark: Ad principale nego Commentatorem, quia erravit ibi. 

Another way of reasoning would have been denied by Ockham. In E the author 
of the Centiloguium states that if one end of a finite continuum is struck, for instance 
a stick, the entire continuum receives a movement, because one part moves the next 
adjacent part; but there are infinite parts, at least in proportion; therefore an in- 
finite number of parts are passed through. Ockham simply would answer: Haec est 
differentia inter continuum et contiguum, quia partes continui faciunt unum per se, 
partes contingui non (Quodl. I, 9; cf. here Ockham’s criticism of the sophisma of 
Zeno). 

From our discussion of the first conclusion we may gather the general statement: 
The author of the Centiloguium may have chosen texts or ideas of Ockham, but he 
does not present the true doctrine of the Venerabilis Inceptor. 


(To be continued) 
PHILOTHEUs BOFHNER, O.F.M. 
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SCOTISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAST DECADE 
(1929-1939) 


NE but slightly acquainted with modern theological and philo- 
sophical trends is aware that we are now in the midst of a 
Scotistic revival. That Neo-Scotism is a movement gaining momen- 
tun daily is readily seen by a cursory glance at the literature pro- 
duced during the past ten years anent Scotus’ life, works and doc- 
trine. 

A new and more vigorous impetus was given to Scotistic studies 
by the announcement of a forthcoming critical edition of the com- 
plete works of the Subtle Doctor. Just as Wadding’s edition of the 
Opera Omnia Scoti produced the Golden Age of Scotism during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so now we may justly expect 
another period of glory and appreciation for the Marian Doctor. 
According to the present plans of the Scotus Commission, the cen- 
tenary of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
will see the edition of the Opera Omnia well on its way. Under 
favorable circumstances the critical edition of the Opus Oxoniense 
will certainly be completed by 1954." 

A rapid glance at the Scotistic literature of the last decade reveals 
a predominance of articles dealing with textual criticism. This is 
what could be expected. Scholars are searching high and low for 
manuscripts and early editions of the Subtle Doctor’s works. Success 
has crowned their painstaking endeavors. It remains, however, to 
select from this abundant material, the authentic works from the 
spurious, to pass sentence on the dubious works, to weed out interpo- 
lations, etc. If we judge by the results, Scotistic scholars have applied 
themselves heart and soul to this work. The most modern methods 
are followed; no pains or expenses are spared to make this edition 
a masterpiece of critical art and scholarship. The high standard set 
by Franciscan scholars in their critical edition of the Opera Omnia 
of St. Bonaventure must and will be maintained. 


1. Balic, Carolus, O.F.M.. Ratio Criticae Editionis Operum Omnium I. D. 
Scoti. Relatio a Commissione Scotistica exhibita Capitulo Generali Fratrum Minorum 
Assisii A. D. 1399 celebrando (Romae, 1939), p. 168. 
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An indispensable aid to further Scotistic studies is the compila- 
tion of a complete Scotus bibliography. The Scotus Commission has 
taken upon itself this gigantic burden.? In the meantime, our efforts 
will limit themselves to the preparation of an annotated list of Sco- 
tistic studies which have appeared during the last decade (1929- 
1939). 

a bibliographies thus far compiled are few and nearly 
always incomplete. For the sake of readier reference a list of the 
better bibliographies will not be out of place: 


’ AUWEILER, EDWIN, O.F.M., “Scotus Bibliography.” Franciscan Educational 
Conference Report of the Third Annual Meeting, Ill (1921), 187-199. 

A selective list of the outstanding early and modern works. 

BERTONI, ALEXANDRE, O.F.M., Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot., vie, sa 
doctrine, ses disciples. Levanto, tip. dell Immacolata, 1917, pp. 433-580. 

In dealing with Scotus’ disciples, the author also presents an incom- 
plete (and sometimes inaccurate) list of their works. The bibliography 
extends from the immediate disciples of the Subtle Doctor to the works 
produced in 1917. 

ComrTE-LimE, Victor, O.F.M., “Bibliographie Scotiste de Langue Francaise 
(1900-1904).” Quatriéme Congrés des Lecteurs Franciscains de langue 
Francaise. Aux Editions Franciscaines, 1934, pp. 190-259. 

A very complete bibliography of French Scotistic literature appearing 
between 1900-1934. The author presents his bibliography in a logical 
(i.e., topical), chronological, and alphabetical (by author) order. 

FREUDENREICH, IGNACE-MARIE, O.F.M., “Bibliographie Scotiste Moderne.” 
La Bonne Parole, VII (1909), 229-241. 

With the exception of magazine articles, all Scotistic works that have 
appeared from 1826 to 1908 are listed. 

Harris, C.R.S., Duns Scotus. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927. 2 vols. 

In vol. I, pp. 316-360, the author gives an excellent bibliography 
of the editions of Scotus’ works, commentaries on Scotistic doctrine, and 
other general works. 

KEDZIOR, JULIANUS, O.F.M., “De schola scotistica in Polonia.” Collectanea 
Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus Zagrabiae, 25-29 Sept. 1935. 
Sibenici, ex tip. “Kaci¢,” 1937, pp. 81-116. 

List of Scotistic works appearing in Poland from 1500-1800. 

i {INGES, PARTHENIUS, O.F.M., “Die skotistische Litteratur des 20 Jahrhun- 
derts.” Franziskanische Studien, WV (1917), 49-62; 177-198. 

Bibliography of Scotistic works from 1900 to 1917. 

PELZER, AuGusTA, “A propos de Jean Duns Scot et des études Scotistes.” 
Revue Néo-scolastique de Philosophie, XXV (1923), 410-420. 

The author intended to compile a Scotus bibliography of works ap- 
pearing since 1900. This bibliography has never been completed. 


2. Op. cit., p. 111. 
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RAYMOND DE COURCERAULT, O.F.M.Cap., “Duns Scot.” Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique. Paris, 1911. Vol. IV, cols. 1865-1947. 
The author has compiled the list of the more outstanding Scotistic 
works from the earliest times to 1911. 


SIMONIS, STEPHANUS, O.F.M., “De vita et operibus B. Joannis Duns Scoti 
juxta litteraturam ultimi decennii.” Antonianum, Ill (1928), 451-484. 
The author continues the work of Fr. Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., 
bringing it up to 1928. However only studies bearing on Scotus’ life and 
works are mentioned. A separate bibliography relating to the Subtle 

Doctor’s doctrine was to appear later. 

This brings to an end our list of the outstanding Scotistic bibli- 
ographies. Many a good bibliography is also found in manuals of 
History of Philosophy, e.g., Ueberweg-Geyer,> Gilson, de Wulf, 
etc. Invariably these are incomplete or else based on bibliographies 
previously cited. 

The present bibliography aims to bring up to date the works of 
Fathers Minges and Simonis. Having completed this task, we will 
have a continuous bibliography of Scotistic works appearing from 
1900 to the present (July, 1939). 


In the compilation of the present bibliography the following 
works proved to be of greatest assistance: 


1. The bibliographical sections of the Collectanea Franciscana, Vol. I 
(1931) to Vol. IX (1939). This excellent Franciscan bibliography is the 
work of Fr. Amadeus Teetaert, O.F.M.Cap., and his collaborators. 

2. The Répertoire Bibliografique issued as a supplement to the Revue 
Néo-scolastique de Philosophie. 

3. The Bulletin de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale annexed to the 
Recherches de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale.6 


The alphabetical order has been chosen as best suitable for an 
annotated bibliography. If there is need for it, a logical and chrono- 
logical index will be provided at a future date. For practical pur- 
poses, the following abbreviations are used in the citation of peri- 
odicals: 


3. Friedrich Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (Il Teil: Die 
Patristische und scholastische Philosophie... herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Geyer. 
Berlin, 1928), pp. 505-507; 765-768. 

4. Etienne Gilson und Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., Die Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Philosophie (Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1937), PP. 517-551. 

5. Maurice de Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale (Louvain, Institut 
Superieur de Philosophie. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936, 6 éd.), pp. 332-352; History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy (3rd English edn., 1938), vol. II, pp. 316-318. 

6. The writer is deeply grateful to Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., student at the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, who has kindly sent him a copy of the 
Scotistic Bibliography which he had recently compiled. 
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| andaotonang 5 STUDIES, hitherto a series of monographs on subjects of 
Franciscan history and science which were published at irregular inter- 
vals, with the P pos issue begins its twenty-second volume as a 4 
terly review of the sacred and secular sciences. After the question of publish- 
ing such a review had been discussed repeatedly in previous annual meetings, 
the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, held at Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Michigan, June 24-26, 1940, 
expressed itself in favor of changing Franciscan Studies into a quarterly 
review. It was thought that a quarterly, sent regularly to a sufficient number 
of subscribers, would solve the financial problem that had arisen for Fran- 
ciscan Studies, particularly since it ml render unnecessary an expensive 
campaign for the sale of the separate volumes as published. 

Accordingly a new editorial board consisting of four friars, two Fran- 
ciscans, one Conventual and one Capuchin (since there are ten Franciscan, 
five Capuchin and five Conventual provinces affiliated with the Conference) 
was appointed; and these editors met at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., on November 24 and 25 to discuss the details of the project 
and take definite steps toward carrying it out. After it was learned that 
most of the affiliated provinces had promised to subscribe one-hundred per 
cent to the new quarterly, much time was spent in considering the names of 
competent friars for the Advisory Editorial Board which was to have the 
following sections: Theological Sciences, Philosophy, History, Social Sci- 
ences, Literature and Art, Psychology and the Natural Sciences. Also the 
departments and the contents of the first number of the quarterly were 
arranged. It was decided to publish the review in March, June, September 
and December, at four dollars a subscription, and to establish the editorial 
and publication offices at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

A subsequent arrangement provided for the publication of the annual 
Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference as the fourth, or December, 
number of the quarterly, Franciscan Studies. Since the fourth number will 
consequently be about twice as large as the other numbers, it was necessary 
to raise the yearly subscription from four to five dollars. However, if and 
when the circulation of the quarterly increases sufficiently, it will be possible 
to reduce the annual subscription price. As heretofore, the Report, which 
contains the papers read at the annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, will be edited by the secretary of the Conference, Father Claude 
Vogel, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
This arrangement makes the quarterly, Franciscan Studies, the only publica- 
tion of the Conference, and in the full sense of the term, the official organ 
or journal. 

In the department captioned “Franciscana” we hope to offer notes of 
general interest on Franciscan activities in the educational and literary fields. 
We ask our confréres to codperate with the editors by calling their attention 
to items which are deserving of mention in this department. The under- 
signed is indebted to the other editors for their assistance in the preparation 
of the notes that follow. 
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Franciscan Studies thus ventures to join the long list of learned Fran- 
ciscan journals which have been published in other languages for many 
years past: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Antonianum, Franzis- 
kanische Studien, Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Collectanea Franciscana, 
Studi Francescani, Miscellanea Francescana, Culture, Etudes Franciscaines, 
La France Franciscaine and Archivo Ibero-Americano. 

The Colegio Cisneros in Madrid, the home of a group of friars from the 
various Franciscan provinces of Spain who were engaged in research work 
and published the Archivo Ibero-Americano, together with its library and 
equipment, was entirely destroyed in the Spanish War. Father Andrés Ivars, 
O.F.M., distinguished editor of this invaluable review, was one of the 215 
Franciscans murdered by the Reds in Spain during the period from 1936 
to 1939. 

According to an announcement which appeared in Acta Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum, LIX (1940), 27, the Franciscans of Spain are endeavoring to 
reéstablish the Colegio and to begin anew the publication of the Archivo. 
In fact, building operations were begun in 1939, and temporary headquarters 
for the review were established at the Convento de PP. Franciscanos, San 
Firmin de los Navarros, Cisne 12, Madrid, Spain. We hope that the new 
World War, which is interfering with the distribution of the various re- 
views mentioned above, will not prevent the Spanish Franciscan scholars 
from resuming their work. 

The German Franciscan quarterly, Franziskanische Studien, was launched 
in the very year in which the first World War commenced, and was pub- 
lished regularly during the war and the years that followed, down to the 
beginning at least of the present war. How it is faring at the present time, 
we are unable to say. 

The Canadian Franciscan province in 1936 began publishing Nos 
Cahiers, a quarterly review. In March, 1940, it was expanded into a review 
of wider interest, embracing the religious and secular sciences as they are 
cultivated in the entire Dominion of Canada, and it was given a new name, 
Culture. The publication office is at 33, rue de l’Averne, Québec, P. Q., 
Canada. 

The Franciscan research college of St. Bonaventure at Quaracchi, near 
Florence, which publishes the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum and is 
justly renowned for its critical edition of the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaven- 
ture, consists of a staff of twelve Fathers and eight Brothers. The president 
of the college is the Very Rev. Benedict Golz, O.F.M.; and the directors of 
its three sections are: Theological, Father Zachary Van de Woestyne, O.F.M. ; 
Historical, Father Michael Bihl, O.F.M.; Bibliographical, Father Columban 
Petrocchi, O.F.M.b% 

* * * 


Father Charles Bali¢é, O.F.M., and his co-workers, who in 1923 com- 
menced their research work with a view to putting out a critical edition of 
all the writings of Duns Scotus, had hoped to publish the first volume of 
the Opus Oxoniense in 1933 and the rest by 1939. But they soon found that 
their task, if it was to be done properly, required a much longer time. At the 
general chapter of the Franciscans, held in 1938, Father Bali¢é submitted a 
report outlining the method according to which the work should be accom- 
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lished. This report was approved by the general chapter and, incidentally, 

ighly praised os by the celebrated scholar, Dr. Martin Grabmann. Father 
Bali¢ and thirteen other friars were appointed a Commissio omnibus Operibus 
Joannis Duns Scoti ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum edendis. This Scotis- 
tic Commission now expects to complete the critical edition of all Duns Sco- 
tus’ works by 1954, the centenary of the declaration of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. On October 10, 1939, the solemn inauguration of 
the second year of the Commission was observed at the Athenaeum An- 
tonianum (St. Anthony's University) in Rome. The Latin address given by 
Father Bali¢ on this occasion, containing a survey of what was accomplished 
during the first year, was printed in Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LVI 
(1939), 302-304. 

* * * 

Repercussions of the current war upon international scholarship have 
now embraced in their widening sweep that oldest of all Franciscan periodi- 
cals, the trimestrial Miscellanea Francescana. Founded in 1886 and pub- 
lished by the Friars Minor Conventual in Rome, in 1935 its original scope 
(History, Arts, Letters) was broadened to include the Sacred Sciences that 
it might thus serve as the official organ of their Pontifical Theological Fac- 
ulty in Rome. Military service in the Italian Army has called away some of 
its most prolific contributors, and this, plus the tragic reverses suffered by 
the order throughout the continent, particularly in Spain and Poland, has 
resulted in an unprecedented delay of publication, so much so that none but 
the first number of 1940 has thus far reached the United States. 

* * * 


The latest number of Amtonianum that has reached us, XV (1940), 
245-274, contains the fifth and last chapter of Father Gustavo Cantini’s im- 
portant study (in Italian) on St. Bonaventure as a great preacher, “S. Bona- 
ventura da Bagnorea, ‘Magnus Verbi Dei Sator.’” 

* * * 


Two long documents have appeared in the latest volume of Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, XXXII (1939), namely, ‘““Tractatus Gerardi de 
Abbatisvilla ‘Contra Adversarium Perfectionis Christianae’” (pp. 89-200), 
edited by Father Sophronius Clasen, O.F.M., and “Fraticelli cujusdam “Deca- 
logus evangelicae paupertatis’ an. 1340-1342 conscriptus” (pp. 279-411), 
edited by Father Michael Bihl, O.F.M. 


* * * 


A practical Wt toward an eventual critical edition of the Fioretti is the 
“Indice Bibliografico” undertaken by Avanzi Giannetto, which in turn forms 
but a section of his ambitious projects, a complete a ‘ analytical “Bibli- 
ografia franciscana, italiana e straniera.”” The compiler has wisely decided to 
publish this pretentious work in specific segments, the first of which is his 
“Bibliographical Index of the ‘Little Flowers.’”’ In four parts, this bibliog- 
raphy comprises (1) editions of the fifteenth century; (2) editions of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries; (3) editions of the nineteenth to the pres- 
ent centuries; (4) writings anent the Fioretti. Part I appears in Miscellanea 
Franciscana, XXXX (1940), 29-48, and supplies precise critical data on the 
seventeen extant editions published during the fifteenth century. 
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A Franciscan bibliography on missionology, both in general and in par- 
ticular (Africa, America, Asia), for the years 1937-1938 by Remigius Ritzler, 
O.F.M.Conv., also appears in Miscellanea Francescana, XXXX (1940), 
148-152. 

* * * 

Three numbers of the Collectanea Franciscana, 1X (1939), 495-520, X 
(1940), 5-28 and 161-188, contain the lengthy article of Father Dionysio 
Pacetti, O.F.M., entitled “La Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena a 
Perugia e ad Assisi nel 1425.” The article gives excerpts and a critical 
analysis of the sermons. 

* * * 

Mark of Aviano, the famous Capuchin hero of Vienna in 1683, has a 
learned and devoted admirer in his biographer, Maria Heyret. She pub- 
lishes some of the results of her researches concerning his writings in “Die 
Gedruckten Schriften des Ehrw. P. Marcus von Aviano, O.F.M.Cap., und 
deren Verbreitung” in Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 29-65 and 219- 
238. She was able to find only one Italian copy of his works, for Father 
Mark never identified himself as the author in any of them. There are, 
however, many German translations with the imprint of his name, which 
seems to have been insisted upon by the German publishers to insure a bet- 
ter sale, for many German bishops wanted the writings spread among their 
people. The books are usually small and contain the fruits of his medita- 
tions, excerpts from his sermons, and pious affections. 

a Se 


“Concio P. Innocentii a Caltagirone de Seraphica Paupertate” is edited 
by Father Melchior a Pobladura, O.F.M.Cap., in Collectanea Franciscana, X 
(1940), 189-218. The sermon itself is preceded by a short sketch of the 
life of Father Innocent, Minister General of the Capuchins, and by some 
observations on the sermon itself. It is stated that the sermon was delivered 
to the assembled friars at the close of a canonical visitation and that it lasted 
three hours. 


* * * 


In Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 66-82, Father Ilarino da Milano, 
O.F.M.Cap., has a lengthy disquisition on “La ‘Summa contra Haereticos’ di 
Giacomo Capelli, O.F.M., e un suo ‘Quaresimale’ inedito (seculo XIII)”; 
while Father Callistus a Geispolsheim, O.F.M.Cap., completes his “Index 
Capuccinorum qui in opere ‘Storia delle Missioni dei Cappuccini’ auctore 
Rocho a Cesinale, O.F.M.Cap., inveniuntur” (pp. 83-91). 

:.  - * 


In ““Manuscripta Franciscana in Bibliothecis Belgicis,” Collectanea Fran- 
ciscana, X (1940), 239-255, the indefatigable Father Amadeus a Zedelgem, 
O.F.M.Cap., has extracted a list of Franciscan manuscripts from one of the 
catalogues of the Catalogue général des manuscrits des Bibliothéques de 
Belgique. 

a. oe 

Third Order Forum, edited from the beginning by Father James Meyer, 
O.F.M., and now in its twentieth year, appeared originally as a quarterly, 
later as a bi-monthly, and since January, 1938, as a monthly. In November, 
1939, the editor increased the size of the periodical from 24 to 32 pages, 
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and expanded its purpose by presenting not only matter pertaining strictl 
to the Third Order Secular but also the Franciscan message to the ame 
with emphasis on Franciscan spirituality and the socio-economic message of 
St. Francis (cf. the statement of the editor in Report of the 21st Annual 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, pp. xxviii-xxxviii). 
After Franciscan Herald, a popular monthly in its twenty-eighth year, 
ceased publication because of financial difficulties, Third Order Forum, in 
April, 1940, changed its name to Franciscan Herald and Forum. 

Of important serials which have appeared in recent issues of the Forum, 
the following are especially worthy of note: 

“Mary Mediatrix,” by the Most Rev. Leonard Mary Bello, O.F.M., Min. 
Gen., XVIII (1939), 253-255, 258-261, 285-288, and XIX (1940), 317- 
320, 350-352, 356. It is a faithful translation of an encyclical letter of the 
minister general, without the notes, by the editor of the Forum. Originally 
the essay was published in Acta O.F.M., and a reprint of the Latin appeared 
also in book form. 

A translation by Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., of the article of Father 
Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., on “St. Augustine and Franciscan Thought,” XIX 
(1940), 388-393, 424-428, 455-459, 490-493, 523-525. 

A biography of “Father Otto Skolla, O.F.M., Indian Missionary, 1805- 
1879,” XIX (1940), 552-557, 588-590, 619-622, 652-655, 679-681, and 
XX (1941), 25-29, 56-58, 88-92. 

Another serial, which is still being continued, is that by Father Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., “The Theology of Tertiarism,” XIX (1940), 
533-538, 565-570, 597-602, 629-634, 676-679, and XX (1941), 21-23, 
53-55, 85-87. 

* * * 

Among recent centenaries recalling Franciscan achievements of the past 
may be mentioned the fourth centenary of Fray Marcos de Niza’s journey 
into Arizona, and the second centenary of the Templo de San Fernando in 
Mexico City, during the year 1939. And in 1940 there were the fifth cen- 
tenary of the invention of printing in 1440 by the Franciscan Tertiary, John 
Gutenberg; the fourth centenary of the first printing press in America, 
brought to Mexico City in 1539 by the Franciscan bishop, Juan Zumérraga; 
the fourth centenary of the Coronado expedition into New Mexico; the 
375th anniversary of the founding of St. Augustine, Florida; and the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the Hierarchy in California. 

On the occasion of the Arizona centenary, Father Bonaventure Oblasser, 
O.F.M., missionary and scholar, published his annotated translation of Fray 
Marcos’ narrative, The Story of the Discovery of the Seven Cities by Fray 
Marcos de Niza (Topawa, Arizona, 1939), 36 pp., with illustrations and 
maps. This little work is the result of a vast amount of research. By his 
maps, notes in the form of captions, and remarks on p. 33, Father Bonaven- 
ture explains away the difficulties which historians thought they encountered 
in the journal of Fray Marcos. Another careful and excellent historical 
work, published on the same occasion, is The Kingdom of St. Francis in 
Arizona, 1539-1939 (Santa Barbara, California, 1939), 56 pp., by Father 
Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., the value of which is likewise enhanced by 
numerous illustrations and a good map. 
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The second centenary of the Church of San Fernando in Mexico was 
observed at this historic Franciscan Church on December 13-20, 1939. The 
Apostolic College of San Fernando, from which came Father Junipero Serra, 
the Apostle of California, and his companions, was formerly connected 
with this Church — the only one in Mexico City which still remains in the 
hands of the Franciscans. Recuerdo del Segundo Centenario de San Fer- 
nando, 1739-1939 (Mexico, 1939), is the title of a souvenir of 24 pages 
containing pictures with biographical notes of famous friars who were mem- 
bers of the College of San Fernando. Cf. also Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
XIX (1940), 460-461. 

The two centennials of the Gutenberg Pgs and of the first printing 
press in the New World, as well as the third centenary of the arrival of the 
first press in territory now belonging to the United States, and the second 
anniversary of its own Friedsam Memorial Library, were observed by St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., in a four-day celebration, 
March 7-10, 1940. Particularly noteworthy were the exhibits in the College 
library, depicting the story of printing and including faithful replicas of 
the printing presses of Gutenberg, of Zumarraga, and of Stephen Daye. 
A special issue of the college newspaper, the St. Bona Venture of March 8, 
1940, contained numerous enlightening articles by Father Irenaeus Herscher, 
O.F.M., Librarian, and others, pertaining to the printing centennials com- 
memorated. 

The Coronado centenary was celebrated on a grand scale, and the story 
of the expedition was retold in numerous pageants, lectures and articles. For 
a brief review of the part played by the Franciscans in the expedition vide 
Franciscan Herald a Forum, XTX (1940), 558-559. The United States 
Government issued a commemorative postage stamp with a picture of Coro- 
nado and his captains and a Franciscan missionary in the foreground. Fray 
Marcos de Niza, the first white man to enter Arizona during the previous 
year, served as guide of the Coronado expedition in 1540. 

St. Augustine, Florida, observed its 375th anniversary September 7-9, 
1940. The oldest white settlement within the confines of the United States, 
St. Augustine was the center of Franciscan missionary work throughout Span- 
ish Florida from 1595 to 1763. St. Francis Barracks was erected on the 
foundations of the old Franciscan Friary of Mary Immaculate, of which a 
part of the wall is still standing. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, XIX 
(1940), 616-618. 

Father Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, O.F.M., ait | a mission- 
ary in California, was appointed Best bishop of the diocese of both Cali- 
fornias by Pope Gregory XVI on April 27, 1840. He landed at San Diego 
on December 11, 1841, and established his headquarters at Santa Barbara 
Mission, January 11, 1842. Accounts of a number of celebrations in honor 
of the first bishop of California will be found in Provincial Annals, Province 
of Santa Barbara, California, Il and Ill, January 1940 (pp. 64-65), April 
(Dedication), July (p. 12), Oct. (pp. 32-36), January, 1941 (pp. 1-14). 
An article by the Rev. A. R. Bandini of Crockett, California, on the bishop's 
life and work, entitled ““A Bishop Comes to California,” appeared in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 253-267; it is a good survey, though the 
spelling of some of the names is faulty. We do not agree entirely with the 
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final remark: ““Whatever remains of that epoch [the mission period} — pic- 
turesque in retrospect — survives mainly as a theme for literature, an archi- 
tectural motif or as an artificial tourist attraction.” Even the ruins are a 
source of inspiration, particularly in our materialistic age; and some of the 
old missions are being used today as churches. San Antonio de Pala, a sub- 
mission of San Luis Rey, is still an Indian mission. 

* * * 


Another fourth centenary during the year 1940 was that of the founding 
of the Society of Jesus. The centenary was fittingly observed in different 
parts of the country by gatherings at which learned papers were read. 
Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure College, 
had an active part in some of these programs. He is joined by his fellow 
members of the Franciscan Educational Conference and the other editors of 
Franciscan Studies in congratulating the Society of Jesus, particularly here 
in our country, on its splendid achievements for the honor of God and the 
welfare of mankind, especially in the educational and literary field. We wish 


it continued and more abundant success, and God's richest blessings for the 
future. 
* * * 


Coinciding with the Coronado Centenary, the establishment of the Dio- 
cese of Gallup, N. M., and the appointment of Father Bernard Espelage, 
O.F.M., as its first bishop, were events which gave proof of the progress 
made by the modern successors of the early Spanish missionaries in the 
Southwest. Bishop Bernard Espelage was consecrated in Cincinnati on 
October 9, 1940, and installed as first Bishop of Gallup on October 30. 
The new diocese is, to a great extent, an Indian and a Franciscan diocese. 
Of the 40,000 Catholics living within its confines, 11,000 are Indians; and 
of its 50 priests, 32 are Franciscans. Cf. The Provincial Chronicle, Saint 
John Baptist Province, XIII (1940), 3-9; also XII (1939), 90. 

Bishop Sylvester Espelage, O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of Wuchang, China, 
died on October 25, 1940, a few days before the installation of his brother 
as Bishop of Gallup. During the 35 years he spent in China, he served not 
only as a missionary, but also as a teacher, as president of the Catholic Col- 
lege of Wuchang, and as rector of the Wuchang Seminary for the education 
of native priests. In 1925 he was consecrated titular bishop of Oreo in Cin- 
cinnati by another well-known Franciscan missionary-bishop, Archbishop 
Albert Daeger, O.F.M., of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Though he was not “the 
first American-born Franciscan missionary in China’ (as reported by one 
newspaper), he was undoubtedly a pioneer who paved the way for the 
organized missionary work which is being carried on by American Francis- 
cans in China at the present day in four separate territories, committed to the 
care of as many American Franciscan Provinces. The first native priest of 
the United States (not merely the first native Franciscan) to go to China as 
a missionary was Father Xavier Engbring, O.F.M., whose life story is told 
in Marion Habig’s Pioneering in China (Franciscan Herald Press, 1930). 

* * * 


Father James Van der Veldt, O.F.M., Ph.D., Agrégé of the University 
of Louvain, formerly professor at the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, 
and subsequently dean of the faculty of philosophy in the Papal University 
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of the Propaganda, Rome, has been appointed a member of the faculty of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York, by Archbishop Spell- 
man. He is giving a course in physiological psychology and another in moral 
psychology. Some ten years ago Father James gave a series of lectures at 
Yale University and made a lecture tour of the country from New York to 


California. + . . 


Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, has been elected a member of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Association of Colleges and Universities. He was president of 
the committee in 1936. 

* * * 

Father Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian of St. Bonaventure College, 
has been chosen a member of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and of 
the Board of Governors of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 

* * * 

Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., has written a thesis on “‘Man’s Natural 
Aptitude for Beatitude according to St. Bonaventure” for his M.A. degree, 
received from the University of Toronto (Mediaeval Institute) , June 6, 1940. 

* * 7 


The Very Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.F.M.Cap., Provincial of the Pennsyl- 
vania Capuchin Province of St. Augustine, died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
September 24, 1940. He was the first Franciscan of the United States to 
talk on the nation-wide hookup of the Catholic Hour on St. Francis. As a 
man, as a priest and as a superior he was a true Franciscan, filled with the 
ideals of St. Francis and seeking to apply those century-old ideals to the con- 
ditions and problems of modern times. Toner Institute, near Pittsburgh, owes 
its development largely to him; and the Capuchin mission band of his prov- 
ince, as it now stands, owes its existence to him. Cf. St. Francis’ Home 
Journal, XL (1940), 290-293. 

ce... S 


On February 2, 1940, Father Celestine Bittle, age Milwaukee, 
1 


Wisconsin, spoke on the art of thinking before the War College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This was the first time in its history that the War College had 
invited a Catholic priest to speak before its assembly on scholastic philosophy. 
There are no classes in the ordinary school sense at this college. Experts in 
various fields give lectures. The students are divided into committees. After 
the lectures these students study the problems of a national character brought 
up in the lectures, and the bearing they have on military and naval affairs. 
It is all research work. There were one hundred officers in this course, rank- 
ing from captains to colonels, and of these ninety-seven were regular army 
officers, two were of the marines, and one was a naval officer. It is considered 
a distinct honor to be permitted to attend this college. Cf. The Messenger, 
VIII (1940), 80-82. 
* * * 

Under date of August 5, 1939, Pope Pius XII addressed a letter to 
Father Stanislaus, O.F.M.Cap., Provincial of the Bavarian Capuchins, in 
which the august Pontiff offered his congratulations on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Seraphic Work of Charity (Seraphisches Liebes- 
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werk). It was founded at Ehrenbreitstein, Germany, in the year 1890, by 
Father Cyprian Frohlich, O.F.M.Cap. Its purpose is to help save boys in spe- 
cial institutions. Always under the care of the Capuchins, this organization 
spread from Germany to Austria, Switzerland, and the United States, where 
it is represented in the Toner Institute near Pittsburgh. It cares for 120,000 
boys in 46 institutes. As Apostolic Nuncio in Bavaria, the Holy Father had 
been a witness to the beneficent work of the institute. Cf. Analecta Ordinis 
Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI (1940), 67-70. 
* * * 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., on July 5, 1939, com- 
menced offering a unified and complete program of summer courses in the 
theological sciences and religious instruction. “The purpose of this program 
is to afford our teaching Sisterhoods and members of the laity an oppor- 
tunity both of broadening and deepening in a scientific manner their knowl- 
edge of religion and of familiarizing themselves with all matters and ques- 
tions theological and ecclesiastical.” In general outline and method the pro- 
gram is based on the traditional theological curriculum. It is the first pro- 
gram of its kind to be launched, and seeks to fill the often expressed need 
of a fuller knowledge of their religion on the part of educated Catholics, 
particularly instructors in religion who are not priests. Intended for gradu- 
ate students only, the successful completion of the entire program of courses, 
which extends over a period of about five summers, leads to the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

* * * 

The Lectors of the Cincinnati province held a meeting at Duns Scotus 
College on August 20, 1940, at which five papers were read treating the 
general subject of Franciscan spirituality. One of these was presented by 
Father Philibezt Ramstetter, O.F.M., who discussed “Franciscanism” for 
Franciscans. The latter was printed in The Provincial Chronicle, Saint John 
Baptist Province, XIII (1940), 15-26. 

* * * 

The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis held their Third Annual Franciscan 
Educational Institute at their motherhouse, Springfield, Illinois, August 28- 
30, 1940. Father Marion Habig, O.F.M., of Quincy College, directed the 
Institute, giving the following ten lectures on the general theme of Francis- 
can Missions: (1) St. Francis of Assisi, the Missionary; (2) Franciscan 
Marco Polos; (3) American Franciscan Pioneers in China; (4) St. Francis 
Solano, Apostle of Argentina and Peru; (5) Venerable Father Antonio Mar- 
gil, an Apostle of New Spain; (6) A Tour through Franciscan Mexico; 
(7) Father Junipero Serra, Father of California; (8) The Glory and the 
Decline of the California Missions; (9) The New Kingdom of St. Francis 
(Our Southwest) ; (10) How We Can All Be Franciscan Missionaries. 

* * * 


Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LYX (1940), 239-240, has a short arti- 
cle on the benefits derived from mission museums or exhibits which contain 
material not only pertaining to the work of the missionaries directly, but also 
illustrative of the religious, cultural, social, and family life of the 
among whom they work and live. It suggests that every province of the 
Order have its own mission museum. Described as a model museum is the 
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Museo Missionario Francescano delle Grazie (Rimini, Italy), which has six 
halls, three of which are devoted to Italian art and mineralogy, and three 
to the missions. Of the latter, one hall contains articles from China and the 
other two are filled with material from Bolivia, Ethiopia, Jerusalem, and 
articles descriptive of Palestinian geology. 


* * * 


The Badianus Manuscript is an Aztec herbal, with 91 color sketches of 
plants, written in 1552 by an Indian teacher at the Franciscan College of 
Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco, Mexico City, and translated into Latin by an 
Indian student of the same college. The precious manuscript was discovered 
in 1929 by Charles U. Clark in the Vatican Library; and in 1936 the Smith- 
sonian Institute published a brief description of it. Late in 1939, an English 
translation by William Gates with line reproductions of the illustrations was 
published at $25.00 a copy. About a year later a new translation by Dr. 
Emily Walcott Emmart, containing the pictures in color, was published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore at $7.50 a copy. Cf. Franciscan Herald 
and Forum, XIX (1940), 648-650. 

* | 


Crosses on the Delta, a historical sketch commemorating the diamond 
jubilee of Our Lady of Good Harbor Church, Buras, Louisiana, 1864-1939, 
compiled by Father Robert Wilken, O.F.M., is more than a local history. It 
contains an excellent survey of the earlier history of the mouth of the Mis- 


sissippi, in which appear the names of La Salle, Iberville, Bienville; the 
Franciscans, Father Zénobe Membré and Father Anastase Douay; the Jesuit 
Father Du Ru, as well as later Jesuits and Capuchins. Cf. also The Provin- 
cial Chronicle, Saint John Baptist Province, XIII (1940), 27-29. 

* % * 


Every friary has or should have its chronicle. For those who have the 
task of keeping a record of events pertaining to the individual friaries, 
Father Philippe Lecompte, O.F.M., of Ville-de Chateauguay, Canada, has 
written an instructive manual and guide, entitled La Chronique Conventuelle, 
Son Importance, Sa Redaction. 

* * * 


A classified index of books and articles on the missions, published in 
1939, is presented in Bibliografia Missionaria, Anno VI: 1939 (Isola del 
Liri, 1940), 120 pages, compiled by Fathers John Rommerskirchen, O.M.L., 
and John Dindinger, O.M.I. The latter is director of the Pontificia Biblioteca 
Missionaria in the Palazzo di Propaganda Fide, Rome. The bibliography for 
1939 lists 139 books and articles by Franciscans and Capuchins or by others 
on Franciscan subjects. 

* * * 


An article on “Nicholas Bozon, O.F.M.,” appearing in the October, 1940, 
number of Speculum, presents an interesting account of the work of this friar 
who exercised such a great influence on English literature in the fourteenth 
century. The author, Sister Amelia, O.P., wrote it as part of a Ph.D. thesis 
accepted by Yale University, and made use of materials in the Friedsam Me- 
morial Library. 
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* * * 


Another article, based on sources available at Friedsam Memorial Library, 
is one on ‘Father Pamfilo da Magliano, the Apostle of Western New York,” 
which appeared in Sons of Italy Magazine, Boston, the author being Eduardo 
Marolla of Pence, Wisconsin. Father Pamfilo was the founder of St. Bona- 


venture College. . re . 


During the past year (1940), Father Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., has 
discovered and collected thirteen different and valid species of Sphagna, or 
Peat Mosses, in Cattaraugus County, New York. They are scientifically de- 
scribed by him in Science Studies, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., IX (1941), 3-5, 


and 12. 
* x x 


An article on “The Conscientious Objector to War” by Father Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M., appeared in The Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 219- 
229. It is a digest of a much longer report submitted by the author to the 
Ethics Committee of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 

* * * 

Likewise in The Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 445-467, appeared 
an article on “Rehabilitation of Prisoners by Means of Religious Training,” 
by Father Eligius Weir, O.F.M., for the past fourteen years chaplain of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Stateville, near Joliet. The author points out the 
need of segregating prisoners of different types in — institutions, and 
of resegregating groups within each institution, but adds that this alone will 
not suffice. Religious training alone, following upon segregation, will make 
prisons the schools of social behavior for the purpose of rehabilitation that 
they should be. To show the need of segregation the author describes three 
cases “picked at random from 5,693 cases comprising the case load of one 
of the writer's research projects which has been in progress for the past 
three years” (p. 459). 

* * * 

William Thomas Walsh, well-known Catholic historian, has written a 
good article on “Columbus: Fact vs. Myth” for Columbia, XX (1940), 1 
and 18. “Modern education, the sort that germinates in teachers’ colleges 
and reaches the minds of thousands through public schools and popular 
books and magazines of the so-called liberal tradition, has used Columbus as 
an instrument ... with which to belabor the Catholic Church. . . . Thousands, 
therefore, have been made to imagine the great navigator as a dauntless man 
of science in conflict with ignorant and bigoted monks. ...”” Four things, he 
points out, are certain in the life of Columbus: (1) certain monks opposed 
Columbus because they knew more science than he did and suspected him 
of being a bit of a visionary; (2) Columbus’ chief aim was to extend the 
Catholic Church to the ends of the world; (3) he would have failed to get 
the support he needed but for the timely help of a Franciscan, a much better 
educated man than Columbus; (4) the needed funds were supplied by a 
rich Jew, Luis de Santangel, treasurer of the Holy Brotherhood, a national 
— force, which had a surplus in its treasury at the time. Though it is 

oubtful whether Santangel was sincere in the practice of the Catholic faith, 
many of the most devout Catholics at court pe even in the Hierarchy were 
of Jewish ancestry at this time. The friar (not monk) who interceded for 


2437708 
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Columbus was the Father Guardian (not prior) of La Rabida, Father Juan 
Perez. Another Franciscan at La Rabida from whom Columbus received 
much needed encouragement was Fray Antonio de Marchena, who was a 
skilled astronomer and cosmographer. 

* * 


It will not, we believe, be out of place to conclude our notes in this first 
issue of Franciscan Studies as a quarterly review with a quotation from the 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI on the Catholic Priesthood, Ad Catholici 
Sacerdotii, of December 20, 1935. These observations of the late Holy 
Father on the priest and learning may serve at once as a norm and as a justifi- 
cation for Franciscan Studies. 

“The dignity of the office he [the priest} holds, and the maintenance of a 
becoming respect and esteem among the people, which helps so much in his 
pastoral work, demand more than purely ecclesiastical learning. 

“The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is usual 
among well-bred and well-educated people in his day. 

“This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as is the Church, which 
is at home in all times and all places, and adapts itself to all; which blesses 
and furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of the progress, even the 
most daring progress of science, if only it be true science. 

“Indeed, in all ages the Catholic yl has distinguished itself in every 
field of human knowledge; in fact, in certain centuries it so took the lead in 
the field of learning that the word ‘cleric’ became synonymous with 
‘learned’... . 

“Today it could hardly be hoped that the clergy could hold a similar 
pay [like that of St. Albert the Great, the Universal Doctor} in every 

ranch of knowledge; the range of human science has become so vast that 
no man can comprehend it all, much less become distinguished in each of its 
numberless branches. 

“Nevertheless wise encouragement and help should be given to those 
members of the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call to devote 
themselves to study and research, in this or that branch of science, in this or 
that art; they do not thereby deny their clerical profession ; for all this, under- 
taken within just limits and under the guidance of the Church, redounds to 
the good estate of the Church and to the glory of her Divine Head, Jesus 
Christ. 

“And among the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a 
standard of learning and culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times; they 
must try to attain — or, rather, they must actually attain — a higher standard 
of general education and of learning. It must be broader and more complete; 
and it must correspond to the generally higher level and wider scope of mod- 
ern education as compared with the past.... 

“In the natural order, divine miracles suspend for a moment the effect of 
hysical laws, but do not revoke them. So too the case of these saints, real 
iving miracles in whom high sanctity made up for all the rest, does not make 

the lesson we have been teaching any the less true or any the less necessary.” 
MARION A. HABIG, O.F.M. 

Quincy College, 

Quincy, Ill. 
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Los Franciscanos y La Imprenta en Mexico en el Siglo XVI. Estudio Bio- 
bibliografico. By Roman Zulaica Garate. (Editorial Pedro Robredo, Mex- 
ico, D.F., 1939. Pp. 373. 24 facsimiles of Early American Books.) 


The year 1940 witnessed numerous commemorations of the invention 
and establishment of the printing press. Hundreds of books, monographs, 
articles, exhibits, lectures, and radio broadcasts featured the influence of John 
Gutenberg on the world of print. In very few instances was there any refer- 
ence made to the fact that “the Father of Typography” was a Franciscan 
Tertiary. True, one Franciscan institution, St. Bonaventure College, laid 
special emphasis on this fact during a four-day celebration in honor of the 
invention and inventor of the “‘art that gave wings to words.” 

Franciscans are but following the example of their saintly founder when 
they show a high regard for the written word, and an interest in the printed 
page. Throughout the centuries they considered the press as an instrument 
which would enable them to preach and teach long after their voices were 
stilled in death. 

That the friars were not only closely associated with the beginnings of 
printing abroad, but were responsible for the first printing press established 
in America is definitely demonstrated in a recent Spanish work on “The 
Franciscans and Printing in Mexico in the Sixteenth Century.” The volume 


was written by Roman Zulaica Garate as a tribute to the pioneer Franciscans 
who, by the way, wrote more than one-fourth of the total number of books 
printed in Mexico during the sixteenth century; more than all other religious 
orders combined. This interesting work, as far as the reviewer has been able 
to ascertain, is unique in the field. Of all the literature produced during the 
centennial year of printing, this volume is the only one giving the fascinating 


and no less f; story of the Franciscans and printing in America. 

After dedicating the work to the Franciscan Bishop Juan Zuméarraga, the 
author tells the story of how the first press came to America. He also points 
out that the Franciscan friars not only exercised a great influence as mission- 
aries by their panting. but also were busily engaged in writing and teach- 
ing. Then follow in chronological order (1539-1599) the life of each 
printer, from Juan Pablos to Melchior Ocharte, and a bibliographical descrip- 
tion of each of his works, from the Breve... doctrina of Bishop Zuméarraga, 
to the Confessionario of Fray Juan Baptista, O.F.M. For each item the fol- 
lowing outline is observed: After a concise, yet well-documented biography 
of each of the authors of sixteenth century books printed in Mexico, there is 
an authentic transcription of the title page (and at times also of the colo- 
phon) of the book, followed by a detailed, complete bibliographical de- 
scription of the volume under consideration. This information the author 
obtained by personally examining as many of the originals as possible, and 
when this was impossible, from authoritative sources. In many cases he also 
cites eminent American and foreign authorities on the subject, and points 
out fruitful sources of further information. Copious footnotes and references 
render a special bibliography unnecessary. A good index and brief list of 
Errata bring the volume to a close. 
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To make the wealth of information contained in this quadricentennial 
volume available to an even larger reading public, a translation of this work 
into English is already well under way, and is expected to appear from St. 
Anthony Guild Press. It is indeed fitting that this latest Franciscan press 
should print the fascinating story of the first press established in America; 
that the friars of today should recall the work of their confréres who were 
instrumental in bringing the first commercial press to the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The exclusive distributor of the Spanish edition of this book is Espasa 
Calpe, Isabel la Catolica 6, Mexico City. The price in Mexican money is 
$12.00 (about three dollars in United States currency), and the book is worth 
it. The volume should be found in every Franciscan library, as a source of in- 
formation and inspiration; and it deserves a place in every collection of 
Americana and the history of books. 

IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Psychology of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas. By Clement 
M. O'Donnell, O. F. M. Conv. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1937. Pp. 109.) 


In the Introduction to his study Dr. O’Donnell states (p. 13) “that be- 


cause contemporary thinking seems to recognize only two divisions of 
philosophical research as worthy of consideration, namely, epistemology and 
psychology,” he proposes “to examine the more important problems of 
psychology of St. Bonaventure, analyze and compare them critically with the 
psychological doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas.” His viewpoint in this study 
is philosophical and, therefore, the psychological doctrines of St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas are considered from the rational and metaphysical rather than 
from the experimental point of view. The author, of course, believes that 
there is place for such a study: “There has been a considerable number of 
monographs written on St. Bonaventure, but they are limited to but a few 
problems of his philosophy. We find no treatise on the principal problems 
of his psychology, which compares the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor with 
those of St. Thomas” (p. 10). 

The problems exposed and compared in this study are as follows: the 
origin of the soul and its union with the body (Chapter IT) ; the immortality 
of the soul (Chapter III) ; individuation and the inequality of souls (Chapter 
IV) ; the faculties of the human soul (Chapter V) ; the theories of knowl- 
edge of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas (Chapter VI) ; and finally, the will 
— its freedom and relative superiority (Chapter VIII.) In a brief conclusion 
the author sums up his views about the proper relations that actually exist 
between the positions of these two eminent Scholastics, and makes a plea for 
continued “interest in the doctrines of the Leader of the Franciscan School 
of Thought.” Then follows a copious and up-to-date bibliography. 

There is much to admire in Dr. O’Donnell’s work. On the whole he 
succeeds in carrying out his purpose. The brief summary with which each 
chapter closes is helpful. In particular, the exposition of a difficult point of 
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doctrine — St. Bonaventure’s theory of evidence — is well done. Some may 
wish that the position of St. Bonaventure on plurality of substantial forms 
were more thoroughly investigated. Here Dr. O’Donnell seems to waver, if 
not to contradict himself. On page 13 we read: “The Seraphic Doctor also 
teaches the plurality of forms,” while on page 33 the author states: “St. 
Bonaventure teaches that there is but one substantial form in the human com- 
posite.” There is more of a problem here for the investigator and analyst 
than one would gather from the author's treatment. 

As for the few minor flaws in Dr. O’Donnell’s interesting study — let 
their discovery be added enjoyment for the careful readers. 
BERTRAND J. CAMPBELL, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


De Singulorum Hominum Daemone Impugnatore. By Sebastian Weber, 
O.F.M.Conv. (Dissertation, Pontificia Facultas Theol. O.F.M.Conv., 
Rome, 1938. Pp. 100. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press.) 


The subject of this dissertation, whether each individual has a particular 
demon accompanying him throughout life just as he has his own guardian 
angel, is a question which is mentioned only in passing, if at all, in current 
books of theology. In his monograph, Father Weber makes a thorough study 
of the arguments which have been brought forth for the teaching, that every 


person is scoamgenins during life by a particular demon, and finds that very 


little can be said in support of the theory. Texts from Sacred Scripture cited 
in favor of it at most prove the existence of diabolical temptation. From 
early tradition, we have only meager testimony in the writings of Hermas, 
Origen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Cassian concerning the continual presence 
of a particular demon with each individual. The Pastor Hermae is the basis 
of the testimony of the others. In the Appendix, Part I, of the dissertation, 
it is pointed out that the “two angels, one of justice and one of wickedness” 
of the Pastor Hermae are very well interpreted in a moral and allegorical 
sense. In the Scholastic period the authority of Peter Lombard was an impor- 
tant factor which moved others to accept the theory concerning a particular 
demon for each individual. It is shown that the testimony of the Master of 
the Sentences is of little value because he bases his teaching upon the author- 
ity of St. Gregory, probably St. Gregory of Nyssa, whose teaching goes back 
to the rather doubtful testimony of Hermas. In the post-Scholastic period no 
theologian definitely teaches that every person has a particular demon accom- 
panying him. Those who defend this doctrine as a more or less probable 
theory base their contention upon various reasons of congruity. Such reasons 
by their very nature are inconclusive, and if taken collectively, as Father 
Weber points out, their force is considerably weakened when considered in 
the light of God’s goodness and man’s weakness. 

In his dissertation Father Weber has not discussed an important problem 
of theology, but he has done a real service to theologians in assembling the 
arguments in support of the theory that every person has a particular demon 
accompanying him, and in giving an objective judgment concerning them. 
He is right when he says that no solid argument can be drawn from Sacred 
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Scripture or Tradition for this theory. But when, in speaking of the reasons 
of congruity, he still recognizes the affirmative opinion as having a certain 
robability, and claims only that it is more probable that this opinion cannot 
a reasonably held, one feels that he is yielding more than is necessary. If 
each individual has a particular demon accompanying him, it is important for 
us to know about it. If the sources of revelation do not convey this knowl- 
the affirmative opinion; we should be able to conclude definitely that the 
edge, we should be able to conclude that no such demon continually hounds 
us, notwithstanding the reasons of congruity which have been - sed for 
affirmative opinion lacks al] probability and cannot be reasonably held. 


St. Bonaventure College, Cae Bae, OR 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Hierarchia Catholica Medii et Recentioris Aevi sive Summorum Pontificum, 
S.R.E. Cardinalium, Ecclesiarum Antistitum Series e documentis Tabularii 
praesertim Vaticani collecta, digesta, edita. Vol. IV. A Pontifwcata 
Clementis PP. VIII (1592) usque ad Pontificatum Alexandri PP. VII 
(1667). Per Patritium Gauchat, O.M.Conv., Ph.D., S.T.M. (Monasterii: 
Libr. Regensberg, MCMXXXV. In 40, xv+418). 


In this volume Patrick Gauchat, O.F.M.Conv., of the American Province 
of Our Lady of Consolation, has made a scholarly contribution to the monu- 
mental and perennially valuable work projected and begun by his illustrious 
German confrére, Conrad Eubel. The first volume in the series was pub- 
lished in 1898 under the shorter title Hierarchia Catholica medii et recentioris 
aevi ab anno 1198 usque ad annum 1431 perducta. In 1901 appeared the 
second volume for the period 1431-1503. The third volume, embracing the 
sixteenth century, was to have been the work of a secular priest, William van 
Gulik. Because of Father van Gulik’s untimely demise, Father Eubel him- 
self completed and published the third volume in 1910. A new edition of 
the volumes was then made, Volume I appearing in 1913, II in 1914, and 
III in 1923. On February 2, 1923, Father Eubel died and his task was en- 
trusted to Dr. Sigismund Brettle, a friar of the same province. A nervous 
breakdown prevented him from completing his labors, and thus it came about 
that in 1930 Father Gauchat was commissioned to prosecute the undertaking. 
Upon the advice of experts he pursued Eubel’s plan, finally publishing the 
present volume, the fourth in the series, in 1935. 

As the title indicates the author catalogs the popes, cardinals and bishops 
of the entire Catholic world over a period of 75 years, 1592-1667, adducing 
much hitherto unpublished information. The work is divided into two books. 
Book I (pp. 1-56) embraces sovereign pontiffs and cardinals. It is sub- 
divided into three Parts. Part I (1-35) enumerates in chronological order the 
popes together with the cardinals created by them. Part II (36-54) lists 
these cardinals according to their titles, while in Part III (55-57) the same 
are cataloged in alphabetical order by family name, in addition to which cur- 
rently popular names are given under separate title. An Appendix (58-61) 
containing various series of officials of the Chancery of the Holy Roman 


Church, the Apostolic Camera, and the Camera of the College of Cardinals, 
concludes Book I. 
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Book II (63-376) presents the series of patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops according to their dioceses, arranged in alphabetical order. Then 
follow five Appendices: I (377-382) contains a record of apostolic processes 
conducted in Vienna on the authority of the nuncio before the emperor, for 
the promotion of candidates to the eepey in all dioceses of the empire; 
II (383-385) is a register of all suffragan or auxiliary bishops; III (386- 
389) gives the dioceses according to their respective ecclesiastical provinces ; 
IV (390-394) is an index of dioceses according to their names in the ver- 
nacular; and V (395-418) likewise lists the bishops. Appendices I and V are 
innovations for which Father Gauchat deserves high praise, as they will 
greatly facilitate the efforts of anyone who consults the work. 

Since the sources used by the author, chiefly the Vatican archives, are not 
accessible to the reviewer, it is impossible to appraise this work from any but 
an external critical standpoint. That it involved a tremendous amount of 
painstaking research is evident from even a cursory examination. European 
reviewers have expressed deep admiration for the volume and have been un- 
stinting in their praise of the compiler’s ability, a tribute amply deserved. At 
present, incidentally, a German friar in Rome, Remigius Ritzler, O.F.M. 
Conv., is compiling Volume V of the series and we trust that, despite adverse 
circumstances, it will be published in the near future. 


TERENCE L. WHOLIHAN, O.F.M.CONV. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Books Received 


Heroes of the Cross. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. (New York: Fortuny’s, 1939. Pp. 
175. Illustrations, bibliography.) 


Seraphic Days. Edited from a Friar’s Manuscript by Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M. (Pat- 
erson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 336.) 


Capuchin Spirit and Life. By John B. Meerle, O.F.M.Cap. (Techny, Ill.: The Mission 
Press. Pp. 372.) 


Saint Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary with an 

Introduction. By Sister Emma Thérése Healy, of the Congregation of the Sisters of 

St. Joseph, Erie, Penn. (A Dissertation, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 

peas a N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. Pp. xii-+-212. Bibliography 
index. 


The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man as Found in the Works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. By Bertrand James Campbell, O.F.M. 
(A Dissertation, the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. vi-+-131. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press.) 


From Aether to Cosmos: Cosmology. By Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. xii+498.) 


sa Reviews of these titles will appear in the next, the June number of Franciscan 
tudies. 
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